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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


Hi arrangements for the Jubilee.are now nearly complete, 
and no efforts have been spared to make the ceremonial a 
grand one. The “ pit-full of Royalties”. who. will attend to 
congratulate her Majesty, and who will include every ancient 
reigning family in Europe except the House of Othman, will 
appear in the procession, though an interval will separate them 
from the Queen’s division of it; a Bodyguard of Princes has 
deen arranged to accompany the Queen (Lord Lorne, we see, 
being admitted into it); and ten thousand troops will be on the 
ground in one capacity or another. The scene in Westminster 
Abbey will be as magnificent as at a coronation, all the digni- 
taries of State being present, both Houses of Parliament, and 
representatives of all services and all classes, except Parnellite 
Irishmen ; and the subsequent reception at Buckingham Palace 
isto be of unprecedented grandeur. The slave posted behind the 
car of triumph to suggest the mortality of all will be, as usual, 
Ireland. The Abbey is to be searched through and through, 
no workman will be admitted except on business, and earnest 
requests are addregsed through the Press to all who will attend 
not to give way to panic should anything unforeseen occur. The 
precautions are most complete, and nothing will probably 
happen, the enthusiasm of the immense majority daunting the 
few disaffected ; but the necessity for such care—which would, 
however, be equally réquired in every Monarchy in Europe— 
throws a certain shade of melancholy over what would other- 
wise be entirely joyous. The Victorian Era will have lasted 
fifty years. 








The Government carried their resolution yesterday week-for 
closing this week the Committee on, the Irish Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, after a protracted sitting, in which Mr. W. H. 

’ Smith showed that thirty-five days had now beer consumed in 
the discussion of the Bill, and that no end to the discussion was 
visible unless some strong resolve of this kind were taken. Mr. 

& Gladstone threw the blame of the waste of time chiefly on the in- 
competence of the Government and its loose drafting. Neverthe- 
less, he fully admitted the scandal of the situation, and held that, 
under the circumstances, though they were circumstances which 
the Government itself had made, some gort of remedy should be 
applied. The remedy he advised:was'to limit the duration of 
the Act, and to strike out all the clauses which are aimed at 
combination against rent ; still, he was not prepared to counsel 
Opposition to the Government, even if his advice were not taken. 
Still less was he prepared to advise the Irish Party to withdraw 
their opposition. For his part, he threw the responsibility of 
the situation on the Government, and declined to offer to Mr. 
Smith’s motion an opposition which could not be effectual. 


Mr. Parnell followed with a vehement attack on the 
Government, remarking that the motion, if carried, would 
certainly lead to a much stronger use of the Closure than 
any that had hitherto been sanctioned, since in the motion 
now proposed, even the Chairman of Committees was to be 


of which notice had been given would be voted on. Mr. Parnell 
prophesied that the precedent now to be set would some day be 
used against the party which is setting it,—a prophecy which 
required no superhuman wisdom in Mr. Parnell, and by which 
no sensible politician will be in the least daunted or dismayed. 


Sir William Harcourt anticipated that a Home-rule Bill or a 
Disestablishment Bill would some day be proposed by the 
Radicals, with a notice that only a fortnight would be allowed 
for its discussion; to whom Mr. Goschen replied that the 
Member for Derby was in the highest possible spirits at the 
prospect of being so soon released from the arduous duty of 
resisting the Crimes Bill, and he denied that any precedent would 
be set for so abrupt a revolution as Sir William had anticipated, 
by the cutting short of a discussion which had already lasted till 
the country cried out peremptorily for a termination.. After 
@ wearisome discussion, Mr. Parnell’s amendment, which was 
tantamount to a rejection of the motion, and an assertion that 
it deprived the Irish people of their. constitutional rights, was 
rejected (after the Closure had first been carried), by a majority 
of 120 (301 to 181). 


Mr. Chance’s amendment to close the Committee on June 
24th, instead of June 17th, was rejected by a majority of 155 
(268 to 113); and Mr. Redmond’s amendment, giving power to 
the Chairman of Committees to veto the Closure if he thinks 
fit, was rejected (after the Closure had been carried) by a majority 
of 161 (255 against 94). After the closure of the whole discussion 
on Mr. W. H. Smith’s resolution had been voted, the resolution 
itself was finally carried by a majority of 152 (245 to 98).. But 
even then the Irish Members did‘‘not retire from the fight. 
They moved to resume the Committee on Saturday, when many 
Members of the House were invited to the Naval Review at 
Portsmouth; and after the closure of the discussion had again 
been carried, the adjournment to Monday was voted by a 
majority of 131 (203 to 72), the’Speaker having been compelled 
to speak in severe condemnation of the obstructive tactics of 
dhe minority. The carnival of obstruction was even then not 
quite playéd out. Once more the Closure on the motion for 
adjournment had to be carried, and finally the adjournment of 
the House to Monday was carried by 203 votes to 71; majority, 
182. Then at last, at ten minutes past 3 o’clock, the obstruction 
of the week came to an end. 


On Monday, after a variety of amendments had been defeated, 
and the Irish Secretary had accepted one which provided that no 
district should be proclaimed except where it appears necessary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant to proclaim it in order to ensure either 
the prevention or the detection and punishment of crime and 
outrage, and also another which provided that the passing of 
an address by either House praying that the proclamation should 
not continue in force, should ipso facto cancel the proclamation, 
the fifth clause was at length agreed to. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the only amendment accepted by the Government 
to Clause 6 was moved by Mr. Finlay. It requires the 
Lord-Lieutenant to specify, by name or description, in his pro- 
clamation, the Associations which he regards as dangerous to 
the order of the country. A variety of other amendments were 
negatived. Mr. Finlay’s amendment, which was discussed partly 
on Tuesday and partly on Wednesday, was accepted by the 
Government after various modifications of it, moved by Mr. 
Chance and Mr. Healy, had been negatived. On Thursday, the 
whole time of the House was occupied by Mr. Dillon’s motion 
for adjournment in order to draw attention to the character of 
the Bodyke evictions. The waste of the day was needful to 
enhance the grievance of the Closure of yesterday. 





Mr. Dillon on Thursday succeeded in showing, what, indeed, 
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was admitted on all hands, that Colonel O’Callaghan was 
a hard landlord, who, while the system of contract pre- 
vailed, demanded extreme rents. He admitted, however, 
that the present rents were settled by judicial decree, and 
only argued that under present prices the rents were far 
too high. That is quite probable; but suppose a man has 
bought sugar at the top of the market and it then falls toa 
ruinous price, is he therefore justified in beating the police who 
execute the order of Court compelling him to pay? As Mr. 
Matthews, in his very able reply, argued, the settlement of rent 
through a Court was intended to benefit the tenant, was defended 
as just by all Liberals, and was not opposed by the Home-rule 
Party. Now, the Parnellites propose, and the Gladstonians agree, 
that the Executive Government shall go behind the award of the 
Land Court, and refuse assistance to the landlord whenever the 
rent adjudicated appears to them too high. If, however, the 
rent appeared to them too low, any interference with a view of 
raising it would be pronounced monstrous. For the Executive 
to put pressure upon a landlord because he was severe would be 
a grave infringement of liberty, and compel them in every 
case to institute an inquisition into character. “It does not rest 
with Government in this country to deprive a man of his 
rights because they dislike his opinions, his manners, or the 
colour of his hair.” The argument against Colonel O’Callaghan 
was, in fact, an argument against law itself, or, at any rate, 
against that execution of it for which Governments exist. 


The secondary subject of the debate was the conduct of the 
police. The Parnellites denounced this as brutal; but the English 
Members present at Bodyke testified thatit wasadmirable. Mr. 
Healy himself bore testimony to the character of Colonel Turner, 
the officer in chief command, and the Home Secretary read out 
that officer’s report upon the alleged brutality. Colonel Turner 
says :— The police have behaved throughout with very great 
moderation and forbearance, which is quite remarkable, con- 
sidering that one officer and fifteen men have been disabled, and 
some seriously injured. In no case have they batoned the people 
unnecessarily, and the use of the baton has, I am quite sure, saved 
the necessity of proceeding to extreme measures, which we have 
been very near to once or twice, and which must have resulted 
in loss of life.’ The fifteen men injured have heen assailed 
with hot melted lime, hot stirabout, and bludgeons, and are 
forbidden to repress those outrages by using their arms. In 
the United States they would have resorted to the revolver at 
once, and in any State of the Continent, even the most free, 
they would have been protected by a volley from the soldiery. 
The real wonder is that, exposed as they are at once to mob 
violence and to popular hatred, they continue to do their duty. 
The motion for adjournment was defeated by 246 to 165. 


Lord Salisbury, on Friday week, in answer to Lord Car- 
narvon, confirmed the popular account of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, adding, however, we regret to see, that England, 
besides preventing invasion or insurrection, might reoccupy 
the country if Egypt failed in her international obligations. 
That means that England, or failing her, Turkey, might compel 
Egypt to pay the interest on her bonds, a piece of bailiff-work 
which this country should not undertake. Lord Salisbury 
declined, in the present state of negotiations, to enter 
into details or to produce papers, but expressed a strong 
hope that the matter would speedily be settled. According 
to the latest accounts, it is believed that the Sultan 
will shortly ratify the Convention, and that the French 
objection to its provisions will be abandoned, probably after a 
compromise fixing a definite period beyond which the English 
right of re-entry shall not extend. As we shall only re-enter as 
mandatories of Europe, we see no special objection to that proviso, 
which does not increase our discredit in retiring without fulfilling 
our engagements to the people. 


A kind of legal revolution has occurred in Servia. Great 
pressure has of late been placed on King Milan to induce him 
to favour the Russian and break with the Austrian party, and 
those who exercised it have been energetically supported by the 
Queen. King Milan, though personally Austrian and inclined 
to an alliance with Roumania and Bulgaria, has yielded ; and M. 
Ristics, the most Russophile of Servian politicians, has super- 
seded M. Garashinine as Premier. The change has been appa- 





rently acceptable to the populace, for, whether instigated or not 
by the Russian Legation, a mob traversed the streets crying, 





“ Down with Austria!” and so insulted M. Garashinine that, 
fired on them with a revolver from his baleony. The per 
papers are furious, and one of them, supposed to be inspired 
the Foreign Office, “ hopes that it will not be necessary to thro 
anything into the balance in order to maintain those relati . 
with Servia which are required by the simple dictates f 
expediency.” That is a distinct menace, and it must not : 
forgotten that Austria has always her hand upon the throat of 
Servian prosperity. A decree prohibiting the import of pi 
into Austria-Hungary makes the peasantry very anti-Russiay” 


Serious news has arrived from Herat. A mutiny broke out 
there on the 9th inst. in one of the Ameer’s regiments, and five 
hundred men endeavoured either to seize the fortress or to escape, 
They were, however, attacked by their loyal comrades and i. 
feated, losing fifty of their number, while the remainder were 
taken prisoners. Their leaders were sent to Cabul, where their 
fate will be a terrible one. As the Russians are supposed to be 
still advancing towards Herat, this mutiny is in some quarters 
supposed to be due to their intrigues; but it is, we believe, the 
better opinion that the men who revolted were Ghilzaies forcibly 
conscribed by the Ameer. His repeated seizures of the young 
men of this tribe for service in the Army are the main causes of 
the recent rebellious movements. We have given elsewhere 
some reasons for believing that he is not yet in dangerous 
straits, and we would warn our readers against believing 
telegrams either from Calcutta or Bombay. Calcutta knows 
no more of Afghanistan than London does, and Bombay relies 
upon information from native mercantile agents, who think 
throne has fallen if a caravan is stopped. London will hear 
the news from Simla fast enough if there is any serious change 
in the situation. 


The ‘ Abyssinia,’ the first steamer run between Vancouver's 
Island and Yokohama, has made the return voyage in thirteen 
days fourteen hours, reaching Vancouver on June 14th. The 
weather was foggy, and the captain believes that the time occupied 
need not exceed ten days. That means that it would be possible, 
with quick trains and careful arrangement, to send letters from 
England to Japan in twenty-four days, vid Canada, and troops 
might be sent over the distance within a month. We record the 
fact with a certain pleasure, because a new and quick route to 
the Far East which crosses no foreign territory may be of benefit 
to Great Britain; but otherwise we see no reason for rejoicing. 
What does the human race gain by its habitat growing every 
year smaller and smaller? A single new and accurate conviction, 
say, on any sanitary subject, would yield ten times as much 
happiness, and probably at least as much potential force. We 
doubt if Japan will be the better for a rush of European tourists, 
and we know that we should not be the better for a swarm of 
Japanese. 





Two large “corners” attempted in America this week have 
broken down. One was in coffee, the price of which was driven 
up 300 per cent. The holders, however, were too “weak” 
to go on; and sales of 400,000 bags at a fall of 3} 
cents ruined the would-be monopolists. The other “corner” 
was in wheat. A syndicate commanding £2,500,000 in cash, 
tried to buy all American wheat as it reached Chicago, and did 
buy 100,000,000 bushels, Supplies, however, still came forward, 
wheat dropped 17 cents a bushel, and the syndicate were 
forced to sell at a loss, which rendered ten or eleven 
prosperous firms bankrupt. That is satisfactory, as far as 
it goes, for these syndicates are merely robbing the con- 
sumer without benefiting the producer; but it does not 
show that the markets are safe. The syndicate was beaten 
simply by want of sufficient money. If Mr. Vanderbilt or a 
millionaire like him had been in the business, it would not have 
been beaten, and might, if it extended its grasp far enough, 
have raised wheat 10s. a quarter. The thing will be done before 
long, and then the world will have to think out a remedy. Note 
that the price to local consumers goes up with that of exported 
wheat. That is important—though not inevitable, as the fore- 
stallers could open local shops—because an American mob, made 
hungry by capitalists’ plans, would not be so placable as a mob 
in England. 





Mr. Chamberlain made a very able and very statesmanlike 
speech to the Liberal Unionists on Tuesday, at Willis’s Rooms. 
The general drift of it was that the Liberal Unionists were 
carrying their point, that Mr. Gladstone’s party were in great 
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‘ t, and felt the supreme difficulty of now apolo- 
disco se tbe resistance to the law, the boycotting, and the 
om ih which they had formerly so persistently condemned. 
aly, they had deserted the Irish Party in the great 
pac of Friday. The Gladstonians were weary of being 
dragged through the lobby at the heels of Dr. Tanner and Mr. 
Li ot At the same time, there was no immediate prospect 

; conciliation, and it had become the duty of the Liberal 
1 Sida to examine the programme of the Government, and 
by ingrel as much support as they could for the only policy 
rich could safely uphold the Union under the present 
vritical circumstances. That programme had appeared to them 
pe unsatisfactory ; and Mr. Chamberlain and his friends would 
be ready to give their support to all, whether they called them- 
selves Conservatives, or Liberals, or Radicals, who are prepared 
to accept the great object of upholding that unity of the nation 
which is the only guarantee for the lives and liberties of the 
subjects of the Queen. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was, indeed, 
the clearest announcement he has yet made, that he would 
rather postpone his aspirations as a Radical, than yield any- 
thing which he thinks likely to endanger the unity and solidity 


of our national life. 





Mr. Gladstone’s comment on that letter of Mr. Bright’s 
on which we remarked last week, is a fine illustration of his 
gentleness, for Mr. Bright’s, powerful as it was, was not, as we 
observed, entirely free from harsh imputations. “ My dear 
Bright,” he wrote, “ having my attention called by many corre- 
spondents to your letter of the 6th inst., and always regarding 
you as a good and kind friend, I write to apprise you that you 
have inadvertently fallen into an error of fact when, as you say, 
I spoke as if there were no Province of Ulster. In that same 
speech, referring to the essentials of the Irish Government Bill, 
I spoke expressly of Ulster, as you will find by reference to any 
report of tolerable accuracy.—Yours sincerely, W. E. Gtap- 
stoxE.” To this, Mr. Bright’s rejoinder was as courteous and 
candid as Mr. Gladstone’s letter. He admits his inaccuracy, and 
apologises for it; but remarks that Mr. Gladstone’s sentence on 
the subject of Ulster,—‘ If there be a desire, a well-considered 
desire, on the part of the Protestant population in the portion of 
Ulster capable of being dealt with separately, we were perfectly 
agreed to consider any plan for the purpose,”—was most un- 
satisfactory. Nothing is more certain than that Ulster objects 
to be placed under the rule of a Parliament in Dublin which 
would not in any way represent Ulstermen’s wishes, and which 
would be ruled by persons whom Mr. Gladstone now esteems 
as patriots, but whom the Protestants of Ulster esteem as con- 
spirators, as Mr. Gladstone himself formerly esteemed them. 


To this Mr. Gladstone rejoins that he knows of no expression 
of opinion as regards Ulster which would sanction the separation 
of Ulster from the rest of Ireland, Colonel Saunderson having 
vehemently repudiated any such separation; and that as to the 
Parnellites, though, rightly or wrongly, he thought that Mr. 
Parnell aimed at the disruption of the Empire in 1881, he has 
had no reason since 1881 to ascribe to him any such aims. We 
suppose that Mr. Parnell’s connection with the American friends 
of violence; that the contributions which he has freely and con- 
fessedly drawn from the very same sources which contributed to 
“the Skirmishing Fund” and supplied the dynamiters; that his 
negotiations with the Chicago Convention to keep violent ex- 
pressions out of view, in order that he might with the less 
difficulty accept the American aid sent him; that the unrepu- 
diated assertion by the Times of the pecuniary aid which Mr. 
Parnell forwarded to Frank Byrne to secure his escape from 
justice, and all the related evidence, have made no impression at 
all on Mr, Gladstone. On the rest of the political world, how- 
ever, the ample evidence all tending to show that Mr. Parnell 
has not broken, and does not intend to break, with the fiercest 
foes of the United Kingdom, has made a very potent impression 
indeed. 

The Times reports that Mr. H. Y. Cartner, of New York, has 
perfected in England a method of producing sodium, and from 
sodium aluminium and magnesium in almost unlimited quanti- 
ties. He has so improved the furnaces he uses that he can produce 
from one furnace 120 tons of sodium a year, which can be sold 
at £112 a ton, or, say, a fourth of the present cost. With 
cheap sodium, cheap aluminium can be produced, a result of the 


and freedom from oxidisation. A combination of aluminium 
and copper or steel will, it is believed, be found one of the most 
tenacious of metals, and may be used for the casting of light 
cannon. This discovery, which appears to be genuine, takes us 
one step more on the road towards a grand requisite of the day, a 
metal which, while as tenacious as steel, and nearly as cheap, 
shall be less than half its weight. That would solve the diffi- 
culty of armouring ships, and be some guarantee against that 
extinction of the durable woods with which the world is 
threatened at no distant date. Democracy has many promises 


to make; but it is fatal to forests, the little proprietor declining 

to plant and wait, say, a century for his return. 

The real defect in the Diocesan Conferences which are taking 

place, is, so far as regards the representation of the laity, un- 
questionably the utterly unreal character of that representation. 
We believe that there are very few dioceses in which the 
majority of the Church laity ever have the chance given 
them of voting for any representative whatever, or even 
know that they have a vote which they might give towards 
the election of laymen to these Conferences. And as for the 
House of Laymen in the Province of Canterbury, the present 
writer has never yet met with a Churchman who has been asked 
for a vote, or has been told how he might exercise his right, 
if he chose, as a layman belonging to the Province of Can- 
terbury, in the selection of a representative to send to the House 
of Laymen. While this condition of things continues, these 
Diocesan Conferences, so far as they are lay bodies, and the 
House of Laymen in the Province of Canterbury, will neces- 
sarily be utter failures,—indeed, mere accidental assemblages of 
certain ecclesiastical-minded laymen who happen to have been 
co-opted into the various bodies which give themselves out as 
representing the lay opinion of the Church. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his address to the Diocesan 
Conference of Canterbury last Saturday, was far too vague in 
what he said on the subject of the ritual prosecutions. What 
we want in our Archbishops and Bishops are leaders of Church 
opinion, not commentators who skilfully elicit the opinions of 
others. But this is just what our Archbishops and Bishops 
mostly are. His Grace of Canterbury is as genial and gracious 
a head of our Church as the Church ever had or could have; 
but he is not as yet what we want, a Church statesman who 
listens to opinion only in order to guide it, and who is even 
prepared to sacrifice something of the universal esteem and 
liking with which he is regarded for the sake of giving to the 
Church clear counsels which may secure its future and its 
services to the people bolder and more effectual. On this 
question, for instance, of ritual prosecutions, the Archbishop 
hedges. He intimates that there should be more explicit com- 
prehension of different schools, in one sentence, and condemns 
by implication those who will not obey the law as it is, in the 
next, without suggesting either how far the limits of compre- 
hension should be extended, or where the sin of individual self- 
will in clergymen begins, 

The reports of the week as to the health of the Emperor of 
Germany and the Crown Prince are, on the whole, favourable. 
The Emperor has, however, been seriously ill for twelve days, 
during which he has not appeared at the window when the 
Guard marched past, and it is even now doubtful whether 
he will be able to leave Berlin for his usual holiday. Even 
a cold is matter of anxiety in a man over ninety, and the 
Emperor’s attack was much more than a cold. The Crown 
Prince has arrived in England to be present at the Jubilee 
ceremonial; but he will remain under the care of Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie, who fears that his cure may occupy some time. 
Professor Virchow’s report upon the growth on the Prince’s 
larynx has been published in extenso, and is decisive against the 
suspicion of cancer. The Professor, however, adds,— Whether 
a favourable prognosis be justifiable for the malady, considered 
as a whole, cannot be concluded with certainty from the two 
pieces of the growth that were removed. There is, however, 
nothing in them to awaken a suspicion of a further and more 
serious affection of these parts.” He probably fears a loss of 
voice, which would be a serious embarrassment to a German 
Emperor. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





highest importance, this metal combining tenacity, lightness, 


Consols were on Friday 1014 to 1013xd, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LAST SPEECH. 


R, CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the Liberal Union on 
Tuesday was, in our opinion, the most statesmanlike and 
satisfactory of the many statesmanlike and satisfactory speeches 
which he has recently made. It acknowledged more frankly 
than he has ever acknowledged before the difficult conditions 
of the Irish problem, and the necessity of choosing resolutely 
between a course which would endanger the United Kingdom, 
and a course which involves a certain willingness to sacrifice 
ends which are very dear to the individual politician’s heart, 
in order that he may keep step with those who fear what he 
fears, though they do not altogether desire what he desires. 
This is what we have been hoping for from Mr. Chamberlain, 
and we recognise with cordial gratitude that he has counted 
the cost of the sacrifice required of him, and that he 
has the strength and statesmanship to declare his willing- 
ness to pay the price which it is necessary to pay for 
acting cordially with all the hearty friends of Union in this 
Kingdom. Mr. Chamberlain’s avowal that he has had to con- 
sider closely the programme of the Government, that he has 
found it “ not unsatisfactory,” and that it is “a great advance 
upon the previously accepted programme of the Tory Party, 
and more adapted to the new conditions created by the recent 
extension of the franchise ;” and further that, this being so, he 
is quite willing to co-operate cordially with the Government, is 
just the avowal which we were eager to receive from Mr. Cham- 
berlain. He will accept all that the Government are willing 
to concede of progressive legislation, will aid them in resisting 
innovations which all Unionists think fatal to the solidity of the 
Kingdom, and will join in exhorting his fellow-Radicals not to 
be too impatient, and not to fret at the sacrifices which must 
be made if Ireland is not to be put under the heel of the Par- 
nellites. We regret to see that there are certain of our Tory 
contemporaries who chafe so much under the mere notion of 
a cordial alliance with Mr. Chamberlain, that they will not 
even let him rebuke “ the Radicalism which is the English 
imitation of Nihilism”’ without reminding Mr. Chamberlain 
of the Radicalism which is the English imitation of Socialism, 
and assuring him that the Conservatives will oppose the 
one as heartily as they will oppose the other. Now, since 
it was of the very essence of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to 
indicate that he was not going to press for the full measure of 
his own Radicalism, but was quite content for the present to 
support the existing Government in its more moderate conces- 
sions to Liberalism, we must say that this kind of warning is 
very unwise and very inopportune. If Tories begin to taunt 
Mr. Chamberlain with the extreme views which he once put 
forward, Mr. Chamberlain’s friends will begin to taunt the 
‘Tories with the extremely reactionary views to which they 
were once committed; and what can come of mutual 
taunts of that kind, except a very certain, and probably 
substantial, diminution in the disposition to give and take on 
both sides? Mr. Chamberlain has never been anything like so 
favourable to Socialism as the Tories have been to the main- 
tenance of exclusive privileges ; and if the latter are remitting 
yearly, nay, almost daily, in their exclusiveness, and adapting 
themselves to the democratic conditions under which they live, 
what is there to prevent Mr. Chamberlain from remitting 
something of the much less definite concessions which he was 
disposed to make to the agricultural labourer, and adapting 
his demands to the changed conditions under which it is now 
absolutely necessary for Liberal Unionists, if they would be 
successful, to act? There can be nothing less conducive to 
moderation than taunts which tend to remind a popular 
leader of the individual sacrifices he has made to the national 
cause, especially if they be levelled at him by men who 
have made still greater sacrifices to the same cause of 
which it is very injudicious needlessly to remind them. 
If Mr. Chamberlain is statesman enough to wish to find a 
tenable common ground with those who once called themselves 
Tories, it is not the part of Tories to discourage him from 
doing so, or to bring on themselves the satire which their very 
much greater change of front might provoke. If Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists are to act together,—as they must do 
heartily if the Parnellite plot is to be defeated,—the more 
frankly we agree on what we do and what we reject, and the 
less we speculate as to what either section might have done or 
might have rejected, had they stood alone, the better it will be 
for our common cause. 
Mr, Chamberlain’s statesmanship was shown not only in the 


cordiality with which he adopted concerted action With th, 
present Government, but in the criticisms which he . 
the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s followers, and on the difficulties 
into which they are plunging. “My contention is,” he said 
that the Gladstonian Liberals are “a sect without a creed,” 
“ They profess to be the only orthodox exponents by apostol; 
succession of the Liberal Party, and in the course of a brief 
time they have passed through almost every phase of political 
heresy. In the brief space of a few years, they have been 
called upon to support coercion, and to oppose it. They haye 
been urged to denounce boycotting as public plunder, and to 
defend it as the only perfect redress of an oppressed nationalit 
They have denounced the immorality of refusing to pay rent, 
and they have been silent when the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ har 
been proposed. A short time ago, they repudiated Home-rale 
as tending to the dismemberment of the Empire ; and now we 
are to assume that they believe that it is the only wise ang 
certain guarantee of a perfect Union. And, lastly, they haye 
been taught to denounce obstruction as the greatest of Par. 
liamentary offences, and then to rest silent while it was 
advocated as a sacred duty of a constitutional opposition.” 4 
neater summary of the inconsistencies of the majority of the 
Liberal Party could not have been given ; and yet, in trath, they 
are all due to one inconsistency, the inconsistency of treating 
the United Kingdom as both united and disunited at the same 
time and for the same purposes. If it is a United Kingdom 
then the full Irish representation in it has no more right to. 
insist on separate action and an independent policy, than the. 
full representation of the Metropolis or of the Midland counties, 
If it is not a United Kingdom, then the whole of our recent 
history has been one long and perverse policy of oppression. Mr, 
Gladstone and his followers can hardly maintain the latter 
doctrine, and yet they deny the former, and between the two 
positions they get into very great difficulties. Moreover, they 
have not the courage of their opinions, for while all their 
arguments go towards a repeal of the Union, their policy is 
founded on an indignant repudiation of any wish to repeal the 
Union. Mr. Chamberlain has put these inconsistencies in a 
nutshell, and he sees that those who would not be guilty of 
similar inconsistencies, have long and uphill work before them 
before they can give Ireland the same relief for the over- 
centralisation by which she has suffered so much, which they 
hope soon to accord to the rest of the Kingdom. It is im- 
possible to betray the interests of the whole Kingdom even for 
the sake of decentralising what needs decentralising, and while 
the Irish Members are in their present mood, it would betray 
the interests of the whole Kingdom to concede in Ireland what 
we are only too anxious to concede to the local institutions of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. Mr. Chamberlain’s wisdom 
and moderation deserve the heartiest recognition from all 
sections of the Unionist Party. 





THE SCENE AT BODYKE. 


_" one thing intelligible in the drama which has for so 
many days been acting at Bodyke is the action of the 
tenantry. They have been exasperated by high rents levied 
under contract for a series of years, and now that contract 
has ended, and rent is settled by a tribunal, they are in no way 
pacified. They have been taught for a long period, privately 
for some years, but recently in public, that a landlord has no 
moral rights, that rent is a tribute to the foreigner, and that 
the soil properly belongs to those who till it. They therefore 
think it quite fair to ask for a reduction of 50 per cent. upon 
the judicial rent, and would ask a hundred if they believed there 
was a chance of extorting it; and with the aid of the National 
League, they think they can bring their landlord, Colonel 
O'Callaghan, a man as Irish as they are, to his knees, Force, 
they believe, will not be used in any effective way, and so 
they organise a petty insurrection or continuous riot, insult 
and pelt the police, and direct their women to throw lime, 
hot stirabout, and, according to the officer in command, ia 
one instance vitriol, over the bailiffs who evict. Except in 
its insane fury, their action is intelligible ; it is an effort to 
save half their rent at the cost of a risk of eviction 
which they think small, because when the battle is over, 
Colonel O’Callaghan, rather than live a boycotted man, will be 
glad to readmit them. But what the Irish Government is 
doing, or what the British public is doing, we are at a loss to 
understand. With Lord Carnarvon, we fail to see a vestige of 
a reason for protracting the scene beyond one day, for allowing 
resistance to triumph for one moment, or for failing to brin 





all who resist before the Magistrates on charges of assault. Jt 
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maxim of modern statecraft that a Government should 
ort the law by the use of arms, but that if the 
necessity arises, the force employed should instantly and 
ringly quell resistance. If forcible resistance was ex- 
pes at Bodyke, the force employed should have been over- 
whelming, & distinct intimation should have been given to the 
Je that the soldiers would use their arms, and the houses 
should have been cleared and garrisoned within half-an-hour 
of the appearance of the troops. All those preparations 
for a siege, all those instruments for keeping the bailiffs 
clear of hot water, all those contests of bludgeons and 
insults with the mob, do but serve to bring law into 
contempt, and will ultimately, at some point or other, lead 
to three times the bloodshed they are intended to prevent. 
Irish tenantry are not idiots, and with irresistible force upon 
the ground, and orders for its exercise known to have been 
jgsued, they would have confined themselves to words of which, 
uttered as they would have been by an exaggerative people at 
moment of intense exasperation, no notice should have been 
taken. The police and soldiers should act like machines, not 
like persons having a quarrel, however just, either with tenantry 
or onlookers or mob. Instead of this, the Government of Ireland, 
in its eagerness to avoid debate in the House of Commons, 
allows its armed agents to act as if they were to enforce the 
law by a kind of riot, and only succeeds after they have been 
defied, insulted, and, in some instances, temporarily defeated. 
That is not governing, or maintaining the law either ; and all 
experience in all countries shows that it is not humane. The 
excuse that the landlord is harsh has, on an estate on which 
rents have been settled by a Court, nothing to do with the 
matter. If, however, the conduct of the Government is hard to 
understand, that of the section of the British public favourable 
tothe Home-rulers is still harder. They say they do not want 
rent to cease ; yet they apparently regard the evictions by which 
alone rent can be collected as in some way or other gratuitous 
oppressions. They would be frightened at a proposal to abolish 
all legal process for the recovery of debt, and they are favourable 
to a law of bankruptcy ; yet they are horror-struck at a seizure 
of property which, under all circumstances, and in all countries, 
is the first step towards carrying out either law. No debt can 
be recovered forcibly without seizures, and no bankrupt 
is protected till he has surrendered his property; yet, fully 
admitting that truth, they object to its application in Ireland 
and to the land. They say tenants who will neither pay nor 
surrender are “ fighting for their homes ;” but so are all other 
kinds of debtors. If a man buys coffee on speculation, and 
cannot pay for what he has bought, he is deprived of his 
home just as much as if he were a defaulting Irish tenant. His 
lease is taken from him, his furniture is sold, and he must either 
be assisted by his friends, or take refuge in the workhouse. The 
Home-rulers, however, will not pity him any more than they 
will pity the unhappy bailiffs and policemen who, in per- 
formance of a strict duty, and under orders which it would be 
mutiny to disobey, are scalded, blinded, or beaten at Bodyke 
out of defiance to the law. The Home-ruler altruists will not 
even subscribe to comfort those innocent victims of lawlessness 
and misrule. We can understand the modern benevolence 
which cannot endure that any one should suffer, and would, if 
it could, prosecute Heaven for making fire burn, water 
drown, and lightning kill; but we cannot understand its 
limitation to defaulting cultivators alone. Why are they, 
and they only, to be made into a privileged class, placed 
high above the law, and even exempted from the censure 
with which in every other case we visit men who fail 
in keeping their pecuniary faith? That Irish Home-rulers 
should excuse them is intelligible, though immoral, for they 
approve rebellion, and look on resistance to rent as an efficacious 
mode of rebelling; but that is not the defence made by 
English sympathisers with Bodyke. They profess to dislike 
rebellion, and would rather rent were paid, if only it were paid 
willingly. Do they know of any debt which is paid willingly, 
or any kind of business which could go on for a week if the 
tribunals could not in the last resort enforce the fulfilment of 
contracts? They may say that the world could live without 
credit; but that, even if true, would be no argument. Men 
could get sugar easily enough for ready money; but they 
could not get it if after the money were paid delivery were 
not enforced by the Courts. If all process for debt were 
abolished to-morrow, compulsion would come in at that stage 
just as it does now at another one. They forget, in their un- 
reflecting sympathy, that every debtor for money is a creditor 
for goods. 
We suppose the real thought of the English defenders of the 
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anarchy at Bodyke is best expressed in Mr. Pease’s letters, 
which, if summarised, will be found to contain this proposition. 
There is nothing to live by in Ireland except the land, and the 
people in resisting eviction are fighting for their lives. With 
a world across the seas awaiting tillage, and Courts at home 
to settle what rent can be paid by the cultivator, and a Poor- 
Law in Ireland more liberally worked than that of England, 
we cannot admit the general proposition; but even granting it 
true, to what does it amount? Surely to this only,—that Irish 
tenants may be held, when they really cannot pay and are 
evicted, to be driven wild with fear of poverty, and therefore 
to be in part morally irresponsible. That is the very utmost 
that can be said for them ; and it is true, or may be true, of all 
debtors besides them. Nevertheless, we do not excuse other 
debtors if they resort to force, or allow the law to be defied 
because of their unhappiness. Debtors who cannot pay must 
be unhappy, and those who suffer from sympathy must either 
bear their suffering as they bear the existence of hospital 
patients, or, if they find it unbearable, must pay the debts 
for the object of their sympathy. The very object of law is 
to make people so unhappy, if they do certain things, that in 
fear of suffering they will abstain from doing them, The 
argument from misery is really an argument against 
punishment altogether, and must, if pushed to its legitimate 
conclusion, abolish law itself, just as in many countries 
of Europe it has practically abolished capital punish- 
ment, except for the one purely law-made offence,— 
mutiny in the ranks. That misery should be prevented as 
much as possible, we heartily agree, and there is no honest 
proposal for modifying tenure in Ireland which we would not 
consider ; but to abolish landed property simply because it 
involves occasional evictions, and therefore occasional misery, 
is at once immoral and absurd. Consider the injustice of 
stripping all mortgagees—to take only one consequence of 
such weakness—in order to avoid the occasional misery of 
using compulsion to exact a rent lowered by the State itself— 
that is, by the community—to the figure it thinks just. If 
the tenants of Bodyke can insist with impunity that 10s. an 
acre is a proper rent, instead of the 20s., or whatever it is 
they now pay, then, next year, they may fix half-a-crown, 
—that is, they may deprive Colonel O'Callaghan of his 
whole property by steady resistance to the law. It is a huge 
confiscation with which the English Home-rulers are apparently 
sympathising, a confiscation which, if it were allowed, neither 
could be nor should be confined to the owners of the soil. The 
butchers’ and bakers’ debtors have a much better case, fur 
butchers and bakers actually sell life; and the debtors of the 
Water Companies have the best case of all. Yet the English 
Home-rulers, who would exact a water-rate without mercy, are 
ready to vote down a Government because, when the civil 
force is unable to protect a legal eviction, it calls in military 
aid. In other words, it allows its sympathy for a class, some 
of whom are miserable and some dishonest, to induce it to 
support an anarchy which, if it prevailed, would within six 
months pauperise, and possibly even starve, one-half the popu- 
lation of Ireland. 


CONTINENTAL ANXIETIES. 


— Continent, after all the commotions of the spring, has 
sunk back into quietude, and it is obviously the belief 
of politicians and financiers that the “ Truce of God” will last 
out the year. To begin with, the time for commencing a 
campaign is nearly over, the governing men will be seeking 
holiday in the autumn, and even soldiers do not wish for war 
when winter is drawing on. It is the unexpected, however, 
which always happens; and there are at least three visible 
clouds in the political horizon which may portend, if not 
tornadoes, at least serious disturbances in the political weather 
of Europe. One of these, the condition of the Emperor of 
Germany, we cannot discuss freely, though we think it evident 
that his attendants have been less sanguine than usual all 
through this attack, and though we believe his death 
would produce a profound, if not a dangerous change 
in the situation. The Emperor of Russia is not over- 
awed by his cousin as he is by his great-uncle; and the 
French see in the gradual disappearance of the conquering 
group of 1870 a new reason both for activity and for hope, 
There will, too, should the magnificent weather not revive the 
Emperor, be much emotion in Germany, where it is well under- 
stood that a King is never the same as an Heir-Apparent, and 
where all men realise that the Emperor never is, and probably 
never will be, less than the most powerful politician within his 
own dominions, The change in the Government of Servia, 
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too, is disturbing. M. Ristics, the new Premier, is the 
Russian nominee ; and his appointment, like many other 
circumstances, shows that the Czar is relentlessly pressing 
towards his end, which is so to isolate Bulgaria that 
her people, in despair of aid from without, may place 
themselves at his disposal. The Austrians, in spite of 
M. Ristics’s amiable professions, are evidently alarmed, and 
the semi-official journals warn the new Premier that, if neces- 
sary, Austria will not now hesitate to use force. In any case, 
the Czar has shattered a plan of armed alliance between 
BRoumania, Servia, and Bulgaria which, by rendering a sudden 
invasion of the Balkan impossible, would have done much to 
secure peace. Servia, if pro-Russian, will offer an asylum to 
all Bulgarian traitors; and the Great Assembly, which meets 
at Sofia on July 3rd, may feel that the interregnum has grown 
intolerable, and that it is wiser to precipitate the crisis than to 
wait till Russia has perfected her plans for compelling full 
submission. A declaration of Bulgarian independence might 
next month bring Europe within full sight of war. 

The most serious cause of uneasiness, however, is the con- 
dition of politics in France. The three-legged stool is shaking. 
The Government can be upset in a moment by a coalition 
between the Right and the Radicals, for the purpose of a 
single vote; and it is by no means certain that such a 
coalition is outside reasonable fear. The Government 
dare not surrender the Military Bill, or even suffer 
it to be postponed. General Boulanger had laid his 
plans well, and the bribe offered to the soldiers and 
peasantry of France is, to speak plainly, irresistible. In spite 
of the grave apprehensions of many experienced officers, who 
maintain that a French conscript is slow in acquiring perfect 
discipline, General Boulanger proposed to reduce the term of 
aervice in the barracks from five years to three. The boon to 
every household in France, and to four-fifths of all soldiers 
with the colours, is direct and enormous ; and as three years is 
the German limit, it is impossible to wound French amour 
propre by arguing that it is insufficient. The abolition of all 
exemptions, moreover, is pleasing to the masses, who 
regard the exemptions as the privileges of the rich; 
while the inclusion of the seminarists delights the anti- 
clerical Radicals of the towns. So great is the enthu- 
siasm for the Bill, that if it were abandoned, General 
Boulanger might be summoned back by the electors merely to 
get it passed, and the Government therefore urges it forward ; 
but the opposition, secret as well as public, is unprecedentedly 
strong. Nothing can be so opposed to the national character 
of Frenchmen as delay ; yet the discussion on the Bill cannot 
be got done. No one in the Chamber, in truth, is quite 
sincere about the Bill. The Right loathe it because of 
the seminarist clauses, and are not soothed by General 
Ferron’s over-adroit promise that if they will vote for 
the principle of uniformity, the War Department will 
“apply the law with great consideration,’—that is, as the 
Radicals instantly saw, will give furloughs to all who declare 
that they intend to be immediately ordained. The Right 
perceive clearly enough that if the principle is conceded, a 
Radical Chamber and a Radical War Minister would between 
them see that it was rigorously applied. They may, therefore, 
be refractory at the last ; and if they are, numbers of Oppor- 
tunists will secretly sympathise with them, not, indeed, out of 
dislike for the seminarist clauses, but out of hatred for the 
clauses abolishing their own right to enrol their sons as 
“Volunteers” for one year’s service only. The new rules, 
which enforce absolute equality, will interfere with the edu- 
cation of the professional classes to an almost unbearable 
degree, and will throw back the money-earning period 
of life by at least three years. Frenchmen think of their 
families first ; and if the Opportunists could defeat the Bill, 
yet throw all the odium on the Right, no one in France would 
answer for their unanimity in support of General Ferron. On 
the other hand, the Radicals who approve the Bill, both for its 
own sake and as the work of General Boulanger, are in a 
state of fury against the Government unprecedented for the last 
eight years. They say that M. Grévy, who, it is now forgotten, 
sat when in Parliament in their ranks, has betrayed them, that 
he has made a secret alliance with the Right, and that the new 
Government is nothing better than a Government of reaction- 
aries. They desire to have the credit of General Boulanger’s Bill, 
and would consent to postpone it if they could thereby drive 
the Administration out of office, and thus once more open the 
road for M. Clémenceau and themselves. With such a temper 
prevailing among the three parties, it is by no means impos- 
sible that a combination will be formed to defeat some vital 
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clause, or, avoiding the Bill, to throw out the Go 
some side-issue; and such a vote might be follo 
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e report that M. Grévy will resign if this Ministry; 
defeated, increases in sends shaw ay by an es 
nearly tired out. Though said to be only seventy-four. re 
was born on August 15th, 1807, and is therefore within mPa 
weeks of eighty. His health, it is alleged, has suffered 
much under recent worries, and he- feels most acutel 
the loss of a popularity which has adhered to him with 
singular continuousness throughout his political life, He 
longs for the quiet of his own property in the Jura, and con. 
siders that the politicians around him regard too little both 
his age and his great services. Above all, he desires to retain 
an influential voice in the selection of his successor, and there. 
fore desires to resign before he is incapacitated, and before hig 
unpopularity has risen to any dangerous height. Some of 
these rumours are probably due to angry expressions used 
by the President during the recent crisis, which undoubtedly 
exasperated him more than any of the great number which 
had preceded it, and others may be ascribed to his use of the 
threat of resignation as a weapon to coerce the Right; but it 
is safe to say that if the Government is beaten, his resignation 
is upon the cards. He will be at the end of his resources, 
unless he sends for M. Clémenceau, and he cannot endure 
the prospect of being compelled to take M. Clémenceau’s 
advice. His resignation would be a most disturbing event, 
M. Grévy may be wrong in believing that it would be followed 
by disorder in the streets, and the two Houses sitting together 
may display an unexpected unanimity in their choice ; but the 
political disturbance may, nevertheless, be very great. M, 
Grévy, though he attends Cabinet Councils, and therefore 
affects, sometimes seriously, all Cabinet decisions, has always 
endeavoured to make of his post a constitutional king- 
ship. He has always accepted a vote of the Chamber 
as his final guide, has never dismissed a Ministry, and 
has never been proved guilty of disloyalty to his Ministers, 
though he has regarded some of them with great dis- 
favour. The next President may choose to use the large 
powers vested in him by the Constitution, may dismiss as well 
as appoint Ministers, may address the Chambers, and may 
insist on using independently all the patronage which 
belongs to him. Such a President would either provoke 
a revolution or govern France, and the contest for an 
office in which such powers potentially reside should be 
most fierce and bitter. The Radicals, at all events, and the 
Right understand perfectly well that if they could seat their 
man, they might modify the course of politics through a 
whole succession of Administrations. In any case, the dis- 
appearance of M. Grévy, like the disappearance of the Emperor 
of Germany, would alter many of the conditions of a great 
European Government, and could hardly alter them in the 
direction of a more moderate and peaceful policy. Neither the 
Emperor nor the President seek anything beyond what they 
have achieved ; but the new Emperor and the new President 
will have their mark to make. France, at least, is not likely 
to find again a President who is content to appear before his 
fellow-citizens as a political figure-head ; and in that change 
in the temperament of the head of the State lies a possibility 
of endless disturbance and misfortune. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. BRIGHT. 


M* GLADSTONE’S letter to Mr. Bright concerning that 

powerful but somewhat acrimonious letter of Mr. 
Bright’s on which we said a word or two last week, was an ad- 
mirable example of the soft answer which turneth away wrath. 
And it is clear that it did turn away Mr. Bright’s wrath. His 
rejoinder this week is all that we could wish ; nor can we find 
any fault with Mr. Gladstone’s criticism on that rejoinder except 
as regards his very different judgment on matters of fact from 
any which we can see our way to pass upon them. We do not 
intend to enter into the controversy concerning Ulster which is 
really the subject of the correspondence, holding that, argu- 
mentatively, the last word that can be said on the subject has 
been often said, and often vehemently reiterated, and that the 
time has come rather for action on the best judgment we can form, 
than for any new reconsideration of that judgment. But the 


correspondence, occurring as it does at a very critical moment 
in the history of the struggle between the Irish Party and the 
Unionists, and reminding us as it must of the scornful 
judgments now so lavishly passed upon Mr. Gladstone, as if 
his political reputation were a bubble which could be burst by 
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: r in statesmanship, however grave, gives us an 
; Any of saying oaatias on the brilliant qualities and 
ow conspicuous defect in that illustrious man, which may 
be at once timely and likely to contribute to a more judicial 
attitude towards him than the irritable public opinion of the 
moment seems disposed to assume. ; 
A thoughtful correspondent, whose letter will be found in 
another column, traverses Mr. Bright’s view, to which we gave 
in our adhesion last week, that Mr. Gladstone is apt to be 
e-sided when once he has committed himself to any 


pet Ar solution of a difficult political problem,—a solution 
pe hich he has staked his reputation. We should have 


‘aoee certainly that nothing was more vubvious than that 


Mr. Gladstone has the power of so expanding or contracting 
at will the pupil of his keen intellectual eye, as to admit just 
that amount of light which is most suitable to the view he 
has embraced. Compare his prompt and resolute action when 
Mr. Parnell issued his “ No-rent ” manifesto in 1881, with his 
extenuation of the “ Plan of Campaign” this year; compare 
his denunciations of the Land League in 1881 and 1882, 
with his apology for boycotting in his speech the other day 
at Dr. Parker’s house; compare his denial that Ireland had 
any serious grievances left, though she had some special privi- 
leges, in 1871 at Aberdeen, with that vehement declaration in 
Wales the other day on the same subject, which almost con- 
veyed the notion that Ireland has hardly anything but 
grievances,—and it seems to us impossible to deny that Mr. 
Gladstone estimates facts quite differently according as the 
practical purpose with which he is for the moment 
possessed, appears to vary. When he was possessed with 
the notion that the abolition of the Irish Church and 
the recognition of the Irish tenants’ right to be com- 
nsated for disturbance were all that Ireland needed, in order 
to be placed on an equality with the rest of the Kingdom, he 
ignored entirely the complaints of the Home-rulers. When he 
was intent on passing a much more radical reform of the 
Irish tenure than that of 1870 through the House, he was 
profoundly impressed with the wickedness of the Irish partisans 
who did their best to thwart him. And now that he is eager 
for Home-rule, he can see matters neither as he saw them in 
1871 nor as he saw them in 1881; and not only so, but he 
cannot even enter into the minds of those who see in 1887 as 
he saw in 1881, but treats as justifiable, if not as praiseworthy, 
the very acts which he then most eloquently condemned. 
Surely, if this is not adapting his intellectual vision to the par- 
ticular object he has in view, we cannot imagine what a states- 
man could do to show that the character of his judgments on 
the very same class of facts varies according to the estimate 
which he has himself been led to form of the true nature of 
the remedy. What our correspondent says of the great range 
and elasticity of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual interests, we not 
only gladly admit but maintain. But it was not with one- 
sidedness of that kind that we ever intended to charge him. 
What we do regard as proved is that Mr. Gladstone’s estimate 
of facts,—even of moral facts,—is one-sided, being in a very 
great degree dependent on the immediate object on which he has 
set his heart,—that he has little or none of that detachment 
of intellect which enables him to enter into the mental and 
moral position of those who are at issue with him as to the 
practical object to be attained ; that he denounces with all the 
eagerness of youth the very position, when taken by other 
men, which, under circumstances different, of course, but 
by no means so different as to account for the unconscious 
change in his own view, he had previously taken him- 
self; in a word, that his mind adjusts itself so rapidly 
to the moral focus which best suits his immediate purpose, 
that he bewilders his friends and admirers by casting suddenly 
to the winds the very doctrines of which he had seemed to be 
most confident, and that he explains away his apparent incon- 
sistency by attaching infinitely more weight than any other 
man of equally high mental calibre can attach, to some partial 
change in the situation by which he accounts for his own total 
change of view. 

But though in the sense in which we used the phrase last 
week we are ready to maintain that Mr. Gladstone is one- 
sided,—so one-sided that he is either impressed by, or ignores, 
evidence as best suits his case, without any intention of so 
doing,—we maintain also that those writers who exult in his 
broken reputation, and cry scorn upon one of the greatest 
men English history has produced, are even more wrong 
than they who can find no fault in Mr. Gladstone. It 


has been his incomparable distinction that, with a mind 
great in its grasp of detail, he has combined a heart wider and 








more generous in its disinterested sympathy with the sufferings 
of others, than has ever before shone out in one of our rather 
narrow English statesmen. His great speech against the 
insular arrogance of Lord Palmerston, his gallant resistance to 
the foolish bigotry of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, his fore- 
sight in predicting the unhappy results of the Public Worshi 
Act, his justice in demanding the Disestablishment of the Iris 
Church, his growing sympathy with the wrongs of the Irish 
tenant as he gradually discovered the complicated miseries of 
his position,—these and fifty other passages in his life have 
done more to enlarge the moral and spiritual insight 
of the English people than the lives of all our other 
nineteenth-century statesmen put together. No doubt 
the effect of Mr, Gladstone’s personal influence over the 
English people has not been in all respects a happy one. If he 
has weaned us from our narrowness, he has perplexed us so that 
we hardly know when we are right to be resolute and per- 
sistent ; and in this way he has to some extent robbed us of the 
bull-dog tenacity of our character, without giving us any firm 
intellectual conviction to replace it. For, with all his noble- 
ness of view, his own policy has often been ambiguous and 
vacillating. It was so in Egypt, and it has been so in Ireland. 
He has persuaded us to take one view, and then, when he 
finds it inadequate, he has swung round much too rapidly to 
another view ; and this has taken away our self-confidenee, 
without substituting for it anything very stable in its plaee. 
We have gained much from his large cosmopolitan sympathies, 
but we have lost much through the political giddiness which 
results from too much agitation and too rapid a change 
of principle. We are a slow people, who cannot be 
bewildered without losing power. And Mr. Gladstone has 
bewildered us. He has made us feel as if we were fickle in 
purpose, partly from his own habit of deferring to the opinion 
of his colleagues,—as, for instance, in his Egyytian policy,— 
partly from the very sudden changes of view which his san- 
guine desire to propitiate the Irish before he leaves public life, 
have forced upon him. On the whole, we cannot but say of 
him that, while he has robbed us of our narrow and Philistine 
self-satisfaction, and greatly ennobled the tone of our political 
aims, he has undoubtedly divided the English people in matters 
of great moral moment, and made them feel much less seeure 
of the strength and prudence of their historical policy, with- 
out providing them with any clear substitute. But say what 
we will in derogation of his claim to have been an influence 
amongst us of pure good, it is certain enough that those who 
review the reign of Queen Victoria will find in Mr. Gladstone’s 
personality one of the mightiest and one of the noblest, though 
perhaps also one of the most solvent influences, which have been 
brought to bear on the rather narrow though massive character of 
the English race. 


THE POPE AND THE QUEEN. 


JUBILEE comes so seldom, that it ought to have a eon- 
spicuous result ; and it seems possible that such a result 
may come in a quarter where no one looked for it. The great 
majority of reasonable people have long wished to see diplo- 
matic relations established between England and the Vatican. 
All the arguments that really bear on the question make in 
favour of such a step, and there is absolutely nothing to pre- 
vent it except the fear of arousing an almost extinct prejudice, 
—a prejudice the real force of which, from the very fact that 
it is so nearly extinct, politicians find it hard to measure, and 
so hesitate to provoke. A feeling of this kind is not to be 
overcome by reason, but it is sometimes amenable to a sudden 
emotion. It gets displaced somehow by the shock, and while 
the shock lasts public opinion will see things done without 
complaint or question which at any other time it would have 
contested at every step. The Pope’s attitude towards the 
Jubilee is altogether unlike that which, on the Protestant 
theory of his disposition towards the Queen, he ought to have 
assumed. He ought to see in the Sovereign of England a 
persistent and dangerous foe to his spiritual authority. The 
history of England since the Reformation is the history of a 
long and successful conflict with the Papacy. One King after 
another has come and gone, but each has stepped into his 
predecessor’s place and put on his predecessor’s armour. Conse- 
quently, the Queen’s Jubilee is to the Pope the Jubilee of an 
enemy. The successes of her reign are successes won at his 
expense, and resulting in his discomfiture. She is the chief. of 
a Protestant nation and the defender of a Protestant faith. 
How can the Pope congratulate her on fifty years of sovereignty, 
when that sovereignty has been exercised to his detriment ? 
It is strange that a minority of Englishmen should still clmg 
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to such a theory as this. It has long been abandoned at Rome, 
because it has long been seen to be wholly inconsistent with 
plain facts. In the days when the maxim, Cujus regio ejus 
religio, was in force, there was a meaning in it. The Sovereigns 
of England were the embodiment of the people of England, and 
as such they were the declared adversaries of the Sovereigns 
of Rome. To be a Roman Catholic was incompatible with 
English citizenship ; consequently, every English Catholic was 
counted an alien, and credited with all the enmity that aliens 
are supposed to feel to the country in which they unwillingly 
sojourn. In those days Rome was the enemy of England, 
because every English Roman Catholic had felt, or might expect 
to feel, the annoyances reserved for the professors of a religion 
which was the object at best of grudging toleration. There are 
some among us who would like to believe that all this is still 
true. They make ostentatious allowances for the hatred that 
Rome is still assumed to feel towards England and her Queen. 
They profess entire readiness to forgive a feeling which history 
and circumstances have made inevitable. The Pope has suffered 
too much at the hands of England in the past, and must expect 
to suffer too much from her in the future, to make it commonly 
reasonable for him to esteem her as anything else than a foe. 
Unfortunately for such views as these, the Pope himself per- 
sistently repudiates the feeling thus persistently attributed to 
him. If his own account of the matter is to be trusted, 
England is one of the few countries in which the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church has steadily and markedly im- 
proved. In Catholic countries, the Church has been involved 
in continual quarrels with a State which nominally pro- 
tacts her. In some Protestant countries, she has been at war 
with a State which professedly has nothing to do with her. 
In England, almost alone among European nations, she has 
experienced more than half-a-century of almost uninterrupted 
peace. With one brief exception, and that an exception which 
was one only in name and sound, she has been free since 1829 
to go her own way, to manage her own affairs, to teach her 
ewn people, and to make such converts as she could. The 
scare of the Papal aggression called forth the empty threats 
which found appropriate expression in a statute which was 
never put in force, and which was not long after repealed ; 
but if the year or so of uneasiness which followed that sin- 
gular paroxysm of unintelligent alarm be deducted from 
the account, the Roman Catholic Church in England has 
still more than the right to her own jubilee of peace and 
quiet. Whatever Englishmen may feel about it, the Pope is 
perfectly alive to the advantages which his spiritual children 
enjoy in this country. He has had too much experience 
of what has befallen them elsewhere, not to know that 
much greater apparent privileges may be combined with much 
less real freedom ; and he is modern enough to appreciate the 
advantage that freedom has over privilege. 

This is the explanation of the new departure which Leo 
XIII. has taken in regard to the Queen’s Jubilee. Ordinarily, 
the Pope is only distantly civil to Protestant Sovereigns ; but 
in this case he treats the Queen as though she belonged to his 
own Church, Special thanksgivings will be offered in every 
Catholic church, and a special Embassy is coming over to con- 
gratulate the Queen on the Pope’s behalf. The Envoy chosen 
is Mgr. Ruffo Scilla, who is to be the new Nuncio at Munich, 
and in this capacity the intermediary between the Pope and 
the Catholics of Germany. A person of less distinction would 
have answered every purpose save that which Leo XIII. has 
specially in view,—the making it clear to the civilised world 
that he desires to pay all possible honour to the personal 
worth of the Queen, and to the principle of authority which 
she represents. The strongest Protestant will admit that on 
this occasion, at all events, Leo XIII. is simply obeying the 
apostolic precept of rendering honour “to the King as 
supreme.” The Pope sees in the Queen’s Jubilee the visible 
symbel of that long and beneficent reign in which religious 
hatreds have gradually ceased to influence civil affairs, and 
Englishmen of all creeds have come to be regarded as equal 
before the law and before their Sovereign. Roman Catholics 
have had their full share in this great gain, and Roman 
Catholics have the means of showing their appreciation of it 
after a more stately fashion than other religious bodies. The 
rules of their faith do not allow the Papal Envoy to be present 
in Westminster Abbey ; but the Jubilee service at the Pro- 
Oathedral of Westminster will be marked by the state with which 
the Roman Church can so well invest her solemn functions, and 
the Papal Envoy will attend it in state. No one can deny that in 
all this the Pope is doing a graceful act, and an act which 
lays him open to special censures of which on other occa- 





sions he has been markedly anxious to keo 

Nationalist Party in Ireland has insolently chest eh 
part in this celebration. They are the Queen’s subjects be 
they will not keep the Queen’s Jubilee. The Pope has mae 
reasons, good and bad, for not offending the Nationalist P. 
in Ireland, yet he goes out of his way to take a step which 
will certainly offend them. In no way could he have sho 
so clearly his good-will towards the Queen, and his desire to 
a good terms with the Queen’s Government. 

t seems to us that this event gives preci 
occasion that is wanted for the Prete ea of dipleacne 
relations between England and the Vatican. The first ste 
the step which it is always so hard to take—will now be taken 
as a matter of course. The reception of an Envoy charged 
with the delivery of the Pope’s congratulations 7s an openi 
of diplomatic relations. Even Mr. Newdegate, were he stil] 
alive, would hardly propose that Mgr. Ruffo Scilla should be 
turned away when he presents himself as his Sovereign’s 
representative ; and if he is not turned away, the Queen will 
have received an Envoy from the Pope, and that Envoy an 
ecclesiastic. If the Protestantism of England survives this 
tremendous shock—and our impression is that it will be found 
to be in all respects unhurt by Mgr. Ruffo Scilla’s visit—it 
cannot be injured by any numbor of similar visits, It will 
have proved its superiority to that most terrible of tests, the 
presence of a Nuncio at the English Court; and that 
superiority once established, there need be no fear in 
future of its failing before a repetition of the trial. If 
this moment is allowed to pass unimproved, we may 
never again have so good an opportunity for doing what 
every statesman, no matter what his political party may 
be, wishes to see done. Diplomatic relations can be set on 
foot now almost as a matter of course. The Pope has sent 
an Envoy to London to offer the Queen his congratulations ; 
the Queen will, as a piece of ordinary courtesy, send an Envoy 
to Rome to thank the Pope for his good wishes. Out of this 
interchange of diplomatic civilities, the residence of a per- 
manent representative at each Court might spring in the most 
natural way possible. It would no longer be the establish- 
ment of a new state of things, but the continuance of a state 
of things which had come into being in the ordinary course of 
events. We do trust that this fruit, at least, of the Jubilee 
will receive the little care and attention which are all that 
are needed to gather it in. 





THE NEWS FROM HERAT. 


E are still inclined to believe that the danger of revolu- 

tion in Afghanistan is exaggerated; but the latest 

news from Herat is, nevertheless, serious. An Afghan regiment 
stationed there has mutinied, and although it has been defeated 
and cut up, the symptom is a very grave one. No details have 
yet been received ; but we are told that the Ghilzaie rising is 
not due entirely to taxation, or to tribal discontent, but to a 
more deadly cause,—the rigour with which Abdurrahman 
Khan is enforcing a conscription. He is determined to be master, 
and he has recently tried to break the power of the tribe 
most opposed to his dynasty by seizing its young men, sending 
them to his frontier stations, and there turning them into regular 
soldiers. The chiefs know well that this process, if it could be 
carried out, would be fatal to their semi-independence, and they 
resist with an energy which keeps rebellion perpetually alive. 
This mutiny in Herat is a mutiny of conscripts, and all over the 
country the demand for recruits has led to local risings, 
repressed in many cases with savage violence. The contest 
while this policy continues will not die away, and we may 
hear of affrays which are like battles for months or years, 
while the conscripted soldiers are always ready for a mutiny. 
Abdurrahman, however, has many sources of strength, some 
of which are scarcely perceived here. In the first place, he 
governs his capital well, He spends money there, his 
best soldiers are stationed there, and he is there so 
popular that he cannot be attacked in the centre of 
his power. In the second place, his energetic and some- 
times pitiless tyranny is an equable tyranny, one that presses 
on all alike, and secures an order in the wildest districts which 
the common people find eminently satisfactory. They are as 
safe as in Upper India, and rather enjoy the terror in which it 
is impossible to deny the great officials and revenue officers 
now live. In the third place, the discontented have no leader ; 
Ayoub Khan, their natural chief, is closely watched in Teheran, 
and no soldier of any merit has as yet appeared among their 





ranks, Finally, Abdurrahman’s army, regularly paid, care- 
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‘Jled, and mercilessly punished, is indefinitely stronger 
bed eo coherent body vo the rebels, if only because it 
ossesses the only adequate stock of military matériel and 
an The Ameer’s storehouses are choked with rifles, 
cartridges, and horse-furniture, while the rebels can hardly 
collect enough of stores to last through a short campaign, and 
therefore constantly lose the profit of any small successes. Add 
to these facts the greater one that Abdurrahman is far the best 
soldier in his own dominions, that whenever the gout leaves 
him free he is still vigorous and active, and that the dread of 
his relentlessness makes the fiercest of his adversaries quail, 
and we shall see that he is by no means as yet a beaten man. 
He does not so think of himself at all, but goes on with his 
lan, which is to make himself autocratic, without hesitation 
and without any kind of appeal to the British Government for 
aid. His calculation is, indeed, by no means a dreamy one, but 
full, from his point of view, of common-sense. If he wins, he 
will make himself a Sovereign such as the Afghan people have 
never known; if he loses, he has only to cut his way, sur- 
rounded by the devotees of his House, into English territory, 
and he will be the first of Indian nobles, utterly beyond 
the power of all the rebels in his State. His one danger, if 
his troops remain faithful, is assassination, and the assassina- 
tion of an Asiatic Sovereign is an exceedingly rare event. He 
may be shot when he goes to mosque ; but Mussulmans do not 
like shooting him just then, and at any other time it is as 
difficult to reach him as to reach an old feudal Baron, or the 
modern Commander-in-Chief of an invading army. The 
assassin, if suspected, would be cut down at once; and except 
when actuated by religious feeling, or the passion of anarchy 
—which seems to be its equivalent—assagsins hate immediate 
and inglorious death. 
That the Russian agents are in communication with the 
discontented in Afghanistan, is not doubted at Simla; but 
the fact does not add greatly to Abdurrahman’s danger, for 
the agents are greatly hampered. They find that the most 
useful pretenders will not affront the British Government 
beyond a certain point, knowing well that if they do, success 
will bring them nothing, the steady displeasure of the 
great Southern Empire pulverising the very sources of their 
power. Without a small standing army no Ameer can be 
safe, and without Indian money a standing army cannot 
be relied on. The Pretenders dare not appear in Afghanistan 
as acknowledged dependants of Russia, and they cannot, 
therefore, offer the promises of future protection which are 
found so efficacious in Bulgaria. The Russians are obliged 
to proceed cautiously, and except by furnishing money and an 
asylum, hardly help the rebel factions at all. Of course, if 
they could seize Herat, they would be much more powerful ; 
but they are not yet strong enough for that, and will not 
be until they have consolidated their communications 
by completing the railways and planting a line of military 
colonies, Even then, the seizure of Herat makes of 
every Afghan a deadly foe, and does not bring them one 
inch nearer to their true object,—which is not India, but Con- 
stantinople. As they say themselves, their object on the 
Afghan frontier is only to create a situation which shall make 
English resistance to their policy in Bulgaria exceedingly costly 
and unpleasant. They may succeed in that; but then, the 
pleasure of tormenting your neighbour, though exceedingly 
attractive, is not equivalent to succeeding for yourself, more 
especially if you have to pay for every day’s enjoyment heavy 
sums in hard cash. 








THE QUEEN AND HER PEOPLE. 

e igeers is a mean streak in the English people somewhere, 

and it is coming out on the occasion of this Jubilee in a 
very odd way. The Queen is acknowledged to be not only the 
occasion, but in every conceivable way the centre, of the grand 
ceremonial which on Tuesday next is to transform West London 
into a huge drawing-room, and, for the first time in history, to 
reduce “the province covered with houses” to straits in pro- 
viding accommodation for its guests. They say there will not 
in this marvellous Metropolis be left a bed to hire. Without 
her Majesty’s presence, the whole affair would be pronounced 
uninteresting. The millions go to see her first of all; they are 
proud of the grandeur she will momentarily assume; they are 
pleased that from the Pope to the Sultan, the Kings of the 
earth are sending representatives; they think it quite natural 
she should have a Bodyguard of Princes—whose was that idea, 
we wonder? itis effective, if just a little grandiose—and if they 
could think of anything to add to the splendour of the procession, 





which is to be the feature of the day, they would gladly see it 
added. They are, moreover, ready to spend money. They have 
been subscribing for weeks; they are ready to forego business 
for the day—a fine the amount of which we will not calculate 
—and they are buying balconies, windows, and dangerous seats 
on wooden stands at prices which make speculators in those 
things laugh aloud for joy. The Queen is in every month as if 
it were her Coronation Day; and, indeed, it is a second corona- 
tion. But all the same, the people are mean towards the Queen 
herself. They extol her in verse and prose; they recognise her 
virtues to the full; they think her position the finest under the 
sun ; and they are, in their way, coldly proud of her; but they will 
not give her of their own instinctive motion a single penny. 
Nothing whatever has been done, with all the money collected, to 
give her personal delight. Nothing has been placed at her dis- 
posal to do as she likes with,—to gratify a whim, if she pleases ; 
or to make the fortune of a favourite servant, if she gave that 
direction to her will. Only one subscription has been raised to 
be placed even nominally at her discretion; that has barely 
reached £50,000—twopence a household—and that, it is well 
understood, must be given back again by her Majesty 
either to some one popular object—the People’s Palace 
would be by far the best, for the money would really 
do the work required—or in a shower of gifts to all the 
charities which attract most general attention. That vapour 
is all to go back in rain. The country seems to have 
none of the feeling which makes a prosperous man now and 
then give to wife or daughter, or protégé of any kind, a sum the 
spending of which shall give to her or him the rare gratifica- 
tion of fulfilling without waste a desire the fulfilment of which 
without waste would otherwise have been impossible. There 
has been no wish amidst all the loyalty—much of it quite 
sincere—to give the Queen an individual and, so to speak, 
wilful delight. There has been no lovingness in all the 
liberality. Indeed, the meanness has gone farther. The best 
analogy we can think of to the Jubilee is that of a golden 
wedding, the nation and the Sovereign celebrating together the 
fiftieth anniversary of a union which both have found a happy 
one; yet her subjects seize this occasion to suggest that 
gifts should come from her, not be made to her. Their 
liberality, they ask, should be eclipsed tenfold by hers. 
Some £50,000 has been given to the Queen, with strict in- 
structions to give it to the poor; let her, therefore, bestow on 
them a royal gift of half-a-million. It seems incredible; but we 
find it, with all the evidence before us, impossible to doubt that 
large numbers of the Queen’s subjects think she will not only 
miss an opportunity, but fail in a duty, if she does not on 
her Jubilee Day make some immense gift to the nation 
in recognition—and, in fact, in payment—of their kindness 
to her through the fifty years of her reign. We thought 
at first that this astounding suggestion, which is exactly 
like asking a friend to give you something because it is his 
birthday, was only a mode of expressing dislike of Monarchy, 
or a sly hit at the supposed carefulness of the Queen in 
pecuniary matters; but we have heard and seen it in too many 
unexpected quarters, to trust that explanation. There is a 
genuine idea running through large classes that the Queen 
ought to gratify the nation by a gift, and not the nation the 
Queen. 


That notion, put forward at such a time, is an utterly 
mean one, and as the English people is not mean, or at least not 
mean in the begging way—for it begins to be mean in its 
gradging dislike to grants for exceptional service—it is rather a 
puzzling one to account for. It is opposed to all English 
etiquettes, and has, so far as we know, no precedent in our 
manners. There are many occasions upon which the world at 
large gives to an individual, but none that we can remember 
upon which the individual is expected to distribute to the world 
at large; and it is hard to make out why a separate rule should 
be applied to the Queen. We suppose that the cry has a twofold 
origin, being in part the old cry to a superior, “ Largesse !” 
“Largesse!” and in part the expression of a feeling often ex- 
pressed in other ways, that the Sovereign should, by one grand 
act of beneficence, “ make up to ” her people for a seclusion which 
it is imagined has enriched her. The former reason for the cry is 
natural enough, for it is based upon tradition, though we should 
hardly have imagined that tradition would linger so long. There 
was atime when the people expected that if the King were pleased, 
say, by the marriage of his daughter, those who held land of him 
would be taxed to pay expenses; but “the people” would only 
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receive, fountains being set running with wine, food being distri- 
buted in profusion, and money being scattered among rejoicing 
crowds. The people looked upwards for largesses as for rain, as in 
Asia they do now. That time, however, has long since passed, and 
the cry is wholly inconsistent with the celebration of a Jubilee, 
the theory of which is not that the Sovereign is enjoying a 
pleasure—growing old is no such delight—but that the nation 
recognises with gratitude to Providence its long and happy con- 
nection with its Head. That is the reason for making the cere- 
mony essentially a religious one. To demand almsof the Sovereign 
because the nation is grateful to God for her long reign, and to 
her for her long service, is too absurd,—as absurd, at least, as if 
a great merchant should congratulate his cashier on passing his 
fiftieth year in his office, and wind up a laudatory speech with 
the demand,—“ And therefore, Mr. Manager, give me half-a- 
crown.” Such an employer would be thought almost too mean 
to‘tive; but he is no meaner than a great many Englishmen are, 
if this is the explanation of their ungenerous demand. 

Of the second explanation we have frequently had occasion 
to speak. There is a rooted impression among the populace that 
the Queen is the wealthiest woman in the world, and that her 
wealth has been accumulated out of the taxes. We suppose it 
is hopeless to correct such an impression, for Mr. Gladstone 
tried to do it in Parliament, and obviously he failed. His state- 
ment that the Queen’s wealth was in no way exorbitant for her 
position and in our time, and that she had many claims to meet 
which the outsiders did not see, though it impressed the House, 
fell dead upon the ears of a public which is convinced that a 
secluded Sovereign, at the end of a long life, must be rich beyond 
belief. It has never forgotten Mr. Neeld’s legacy, and never 
remembers that if that money has been saved, it belongs to the 
Queen by the same title as that under which any subject holds 
any inheritance. It is useless to protest against an illusion; but 
we may be permitted to say that even if the allegation were 
true, the public has no more right to the Queen’s money, or 
any part of it, than it has to the accumulated wealth of any 
other individual. The Queen’s income, whether it be regarded 
as a property granted for life in consideration of certain sur- 
renders—which is the usual constitutional theory—or as a simple 
salary paid under Act of Parliament, is in either case her own. 
No one hints that the Queen has not dene the work she agreed 
to do, and the answer to the charge that to maintain her 
dignity was part of her work, and that she has not main- 
tained it, is to be found in the ceremonial of Tuesday. Circum- 
spice, O criminator! Could any expenditure on balls or dinners, 
or social gaieties in London, have produced an impression equal 
to that which has brought the representatives of all the States 
of the earth to do honour at the foot of the English Throne P 
Whatever the results of the Queen’s seclusion, and some of 
them doubtless have not been beneficial, no Sovereign has ever 
maintained better the dignity of her Throne, or ever made a 
deeper impression upon the whole population of the planet. 
There is honour for the Queen wherever English is spoken, 
save in Ireland only, and reverence among those who speak all 
the languages of earth. To suppose that dignity like this 
could have been increased by stately living at Bucking- 
ham Palace, is not sensible; and in securing this dignity 
her Majesty has secured the last tittle of all her sub- 
jects have a right to expect at her hands as part of their 
pecuniary contract. Some individuality must be allowed even 
to a Sovereign; and if Queen Victoria has preferred a life 
of seclusion to the usual life of Queens, nothing has been lost 
to the nation by it, and none have a right tocomplain. Or if 
there is such a right, it rests with the people of London, who 
alone have been neglected, and who on Tuesday will convey 
their pardon in a roar of welcome and applause such as even 
London has never heard. Discontent with the Sovereign may 
linger still, here and there; but at least it might express itself 
in a nobler way than by begging an alms. 





KEATS. 

R. SIDNEY COLVIN, in the charming study of Keats 

with which he has just enriched Mr. John Morley’s 

series of “English Men of Letters,”* is anxious to convince 
his readers that the genius of Keats held in solution all 
those great qualities by which Shakespeare’s transcendent 
imagination was distinguished, and that if Keats had not died 
prematurely at twenty-five, he would have shown that he 
could follow with no unequal step in the great master’s track. 





* Published by Macmillan and Co. 








We cannot say that we think this conjecture at all a Probable 
conjecture. It is perfectly certain that it can neither be con 

futed nor confirmed. The law of genius such as that of Keats 
is far beyond our gauging. The rainbow’s colours have been 
reduced to law, but the rainbow colours of the human imagina. 

tion have not been reduced to law, and there is, so far 
as we know, no analogy upon which we could even 

venture to found any probable inference as to the develop. 

ment of Keats’s rich and fiery fancy. The present critic, jf 
he were to hazard a conjecture at all in regions so very far 
beyond the clear survey of human reason, would rather have 

said that a mind so marked by early and tropical luxuriance ag 

that of Keats, was hardly likely to have yielded the grandest 
fruits of intellectual strength. The childhood of genius hag 

frequently presented us with a foretaste of its maturer years, a 

foretaste which has proved to be a better guide to the maturer 

form of that genius than to the intermediate forms which arigg 
under the magnetism of youth. The child Goethe was in many 

respects more like the oracular sage who conversed with 
Eckermann than the youth who wrote the Sorrows of 
Werther and Goetz of Berlichingen. The child Scott, who 

kept all his schoolfellows on the stretch to hear the stories 

he invented, was much more like the great novelist than 

the young man who translated Biirger’s “ Leonora,” and related 
in verse the romantic legend of his wizard ancestor, And 
Cardinal Newman has told us how, in his own childhood, there 
were strange auguries, which in his later years he could hardly 
understand or even credit, of the close of his career in the great 

Church of which he is now a prince. But in Keats’s childhood, 
while we have evidence of the most fiery combativeness and the 

most glowing generosity and chivalry of heart, there appears to 

be no trace of that largeness of undeveloped power which 
would anticipate many-sided wisdom and an immense range 
of human insight. On the contrary, great animation, con. 
siderable tumultuousness of feeling, and sudden almost abrupt 

impulsiveness, seem to have been the chief characteristics of hig 
childhood. We should expect, we think, in the childhood of a 
Shakespeare something of that sedateness and calmness which 
belong to wisdom and humour even when still in the germ, 
Keats’s childhood seems to have been almost as tumultuous 
as his youth; and yet in the childhood of many-sided wisdom 
there is apt, we imagine, to be evidence of the slow preparation 
of Nature for a great intellectual birth. However, all this, as 
we have said, is beyond the field of anything but conjecture, 
though, if we were to conjecture at all, our conjecture would not 
fall in with Mr. Sidney Colvin’s. Shakespeare, we think, could 
never have lived to Keats’s age without betraying more evidence 
of overflowing humour and delight in rendering the various 
forms of human character than Keats ever displayed, for even 
Mr. Sidney Colvin does not pretend that in Otho the Great, or 
the fragment of King Stephen, or The Cap and Bells, Keats 
betrayed anything like the kind of faculty which went to create 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, or The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, or A Midsummer Night's Dream. Very likely the 
last-mentioned play is due to a period in Shakespeare’s 
life which Keats never lived to attain. And, of course, it 
might well be that a genius which flowered so early and 
luxuriantly as that of Keats, might have taken longer to 
ripen into the higher phases of its power, than even Shake- 
speare’s, which, so far as we know, never produced anything so 
rich and perfect as Keats’s poems at the age at which Keats 
produced them. Still, we cannot easily believe that a genius 
which was so profuse and incomparable in one field, could have 
given absolutely no indication of a gigantic power like that of 
Shakespeare in another and very different field, even before 
the age at which Keats died. Was that almost hectic brilliance, 
that redundancy of fervent susceptibility and vividness, quite 
compatible with the travail of a mind in which so mighty an 
imagination as Shakespeare’s was slowly bringing its power to 
the birth P It is not usually the forest trees which flower most 
brilliantly,—rather the creepers and the flowers and the shrubs. 
It is hard to imagine that so mighty a nature as Shakespeare’s 
should have had so early and yet so wonderfully brilliant a 
flowering season as was given to the fancy of Keats. 


But passing by Mr. Sidney Colvin’s intellectual conjecture 
for what it is worth, we cannot deny that he has brought ont for 
us with great clearness and beauty the distinctive traits of the 
genius which has immortalised the name of Keats. “TI think 
poetry,” said Keats, “should surprise by a fine excess ;” and it 
would be impossible to express more exactly the surprise which 
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Keats’s poetry certainly gives us. There is a “fine excess,” an 


excess which would revolt us if it were not so fine, a fineness 

qhich we should be very apt to miss if it were not the fineness 

of excess, in all the singular glory of Keats’s happiest verse. 

Take the lines in “ St. Agnes’s Eve” on the beauty of which 

Mr. Sidney Colvin dilates with so much enthusiasm,— 

“ But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side.” 

Surely Mr. Colvin is himself guilty of a fine excess, when he says 
that the beauty of these lines “resides in truth only,”—for 
Madeline could never have thought of her own side as “‘ bal my,” 
and it is the artifice and effort by which Keats unites artificially 
in one view the passion of the maiden with the passion of her 
lover, the volubility of Madeline’s heart’s love with the rapture 
of Porphyro’s gaze, which are the special characteristics of that 
couplet. It is the same with nearly every one of Keats’s most 
characteristic lines :— 

“© for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stainéd mouth !” 
There is a fine excess in every phrase of that stanza» 
most of all in the phrase by which Keats so vividly 
describes the swift rising and vanishing of the “beaded 
bubbles.” And Keats’s “fine excess” is always spent on 
luxuriating in beauty, whether sensuous or spiritual. Mr. 
Colvin tells us that Keats’s mother was a lively, impulsive 
woman, “ passionately fond of amusement, and supposed to have 
hastened the birth of her eldest child by some imprudence.” If 
go, a considerable element: in that eldest child’s nature, and the 
ardour with which he too luxuriated in whatever seemed to 
stimulate his vivid sensations and emotions, may have been in 
great measure due to his having inherited his mother’s tempera- 
ment. You see this temperament which luxuriates in enjoyment, 
in the enjoyment even of woe, everywhere in Keats, in his letters 
as wellas in his poems. In both alike you see the man who in 
the “ Ode to Melancholy ” could say :— 
“ Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 

Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 
A “ fine excess,” and a fine excess in the direction of luxuriating 
in rare emotion, could surely never have been more aptly 
expressed than in these lines, 

The richness of Keats is, of course, anything but classical, as 
Mr. Sidney Colvin very justly observes, and yet it is a richness 
which suggests Greek feeling, not in the least from the form, but 
from the poet’s equal passion for all beauty wherever beauty is to 
be found. Unlike the modern poets, Keats never dwells specially 
on those human affections which, in the romantic era, so much 
superseded the passion for mere beauty. Nothing can be less 
Greek than the vast profusion with which Keats pours out his 
sense of beauty; nothing can be less Greek than that taste for 
“ excess,” even thongh it be “ fine excess,” with which he seeks 
to surprise us. We can hardly imagine anything less Greek, 
for instance, than this, which is so characteristic of Keats that 
any good critic, even though he might not recognise the lines 
individually, would cry out “ Keats” at once :— 

“Sudden a thonght came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his painéd heart 
Made purple riot.”’ 

Nothing can be less Greek than the famous aspiration “ to 

cease upon the midnight with no pain,” in the “ Ode to the 

Nightingale.” What was Greek about Keats was his profound 

love of beauty as beauty. What was the very reverse of Greek, 

was that proneness to an artificially “ fine excess” with which 
he piled up luxuriant details of beauty till you cease to be able 
to see the forest for the trees. There was something like inebriety 
in that tendency to push delight in beauty up to the swooning 
point to which Mr. Colvin calls attention. But say what we 

will in attenuation of his claims to admiration, Keats was “a 

priest to all time,” if not of the wonder, at least of “the bloom 

of the world,” which “ we see with his eyes and are glad.” 


UNLICENSED PRACTITIONERS. 
N OTHING could be more characteristically English than 
the way in which Parliament has dealt with the abuses 


aising from the practice of unqualified medical practitioners. 
It has not, like the Governments of almost all foreign countries, 








forbidden such persons to practise at all,—it has simply made 
them unable to claim rewards for their services as debts. Subject 
to this disability, and to the risk of performing all operations and 
administering all drugs at his peril—that is, being liable to 
actions at law on account of ignorance or want of skill—the un- 
qualified medical practitioner may put a brass plate on his door, 
or light a red lamp, where and when he pleases. Though at first 
sight it might seem as if the compromise was a dangerously 
lax one, it has been found in practice to limit pretty satisfae- 
torily the number of unqualified practitioners. It is not to be 
regretted, however, that a Divisional Court, consisting of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Mr. Justice Denman, has 
lately refused in any way to extend the licence to practise 
medicine and surgery at present accorded in England, to persons 
unqualified by a regular education in medicine. 

The point raised in the recent case of “ Howarth v. Brearley” 
was a curious one. A certain qualified practitioner, named 
Fitzmaurice, employed an unqualified assistant. This unqualified 
assistant attended a patient for some time. When, however, the 
bill for this attendance was sent in, the patient refused to pay, on 
the ground that the assistant was not qualified, and that therefore 
he had incurred no liability to pay the bill. It was contended 
on behalf of the claimants of the money, that the debt was 
a debt due to the qualified practitioner, Fitzmaurice. No doubt 
there was, speaking technically, a good deal to be said for this 
contention, for the Act does not in any way forbid qualified 
practitioners employing unqualified assistants. Still, the 
assistant in the particular case had sole charge of the patient, 
and had prescribed for him and attended him without Fits- 
maurice appearing at all in the business. Not only on this 
ground, but moved by general considerations, the Court decided 
that there was no liability. It does not appear from the 
judgment that Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice Denman went so 
far as to say that no unqualified medical services could be the 
subject of a claim for debt, though rendered in the capacity of a 
servant to a qualified person. The judgment, however, clearly 
shows that the Courts intended to carry out the spirit of the 
Act, and to interpret its provisions widely in restriction of the 
practice of unqualified persons in medicine. 

A case like the one we are now discussing will perhaps cause 
our readers to consider some of the curious anomalies that 
exist in regard to the professions. No doubt if we go by pure 
reason, the regulation of the professions by law and by the bonds 
of professional etiquette seems utterly ridiculous. It may be 
argued,—Why should not the man who wants to be cured and 
the man who wants to cure come together on their own terms, 
and in any manner they like, without the interference of any 
third parties? We do not prevent people injuring themselves 
by over-exertion or by over-drugging; why should we hinder 
them from employing any one whom they fancy can help them P 
But surely even the most extreme advocate of laissez faire 
would not really wish to carry his doctrine so far as to shelter 
those who trade on the misery, the fear, and the credulity of 
mankind? Every one must shrink from the idea of giving the 
shelter of the law to the quack doctor who kills his patients 
with his nostrums. It will hardly be contended that as the 
patient took the medicine voluntarily, no one has any reason 
to complain. 

The public has the right to say :—‘ We cannot investigate the 
history and training of the doctor every time we have to call 
one in. Ten to one we want the doctor in a hurry, and there is 
no time for such investigations. We want doctors to bear a 
stamp of reliability, like the coinage, so that we can always feel 
sure we get at least a certain standard of efficiency.’ Now, the 
only way in which this standard can be kept up, is either by abso-. 
lutely forbidding all uncertificated persons to practise medicine 
or surgery, or else by the drawing of a definite line between the 
qualified and the unqualified, to the advantage of the former, 
and by the enforcing of a strict professional etiquette among the 
members of the qualified body. People are often unreasonably 
inclined to abuse professional etiquette as if it were mere 
nonsense. A single instance in which the rules of etiquette 
come into conflict with ordinary common-sense is enough to put 
allthe world in arms, Yet it is the public who really benefit 
by the etiquette, and not the doctors. It is very much to the 
interest of the public that the medical profession should be 
essentially a gentleman’s profession, one in which a man will not 
be obliged to do things repugnant to gentlemanly feeling. But 
without professional etiquette this would be often impossible. 
If it were once allowable for doctors to advertise themselves, 
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every doctor would have to advertise himself, or fall out of the 
ranks. Given keen competition, and no artificial restraints on a 
man’s power to push himself by advertisement, and we should 
of necessity have the humiliating spectacle of men bidding 
against each other in promises to relieve human suffering 
and to save life. There is nothing disgusting or demoralising 
in a man offering to sell stoves that “save half the coal,” or 
trousers that never “ bag” at the knee; but there is something 
utterly disgusting in the idea of a doctor publicly offering to 
treat incurable diseases better than his fellows, or promising 
cures in an impossible time. Nothing is more demoralising than 
that those unfortunate enough to suffer from some deadly com- 
plaint should be at the mercy of such appeals. The struggle to 
keep hold of life, and the passion of feeling such a struggle 
arouses, make the temptation to profit thereby peculiarly 
dangerous and horrible. The ordinary appeals of quack-doctors 
and of vendors of patent medicines are bad enough; but what 
would be the result if competition were to force, as it would 
force, the whole medical world into such appeals? The men of 
fine feeling and perfect honour who now abound in the profession 
would be obliged to abandon a calling that would carry with it 
the necessity for adopting such courses as these. Yet another 
way in which the public benefits by professional etiquette is in 
the matter of fees. Suppose fees were not fixed, and that the 
skill of the great doctors and surgeons was, as it were, put up to 
auction. The poorer classes would then be unable to obtain the 
best medical advice as they do now. The four greatest doctors and 
surgeons in London might, if they liked, charge their patients 
ten or twenty guineas for a five minutes’ consultation, and yet 
nevertheless have their waiting-rooms almost as crowded as they 
arenow. The existence of professional etiquette, however, prac- 
tically prevents such charges, and so confers a great benefit on 
the public. The strict rules as to one doctor encroaching on 
another’s patients are also, though they sometimes seem absurd, 
really in the interests of the public. But for them, how would 
it be possible to prevent competition from assuming the most 
unpleasant forms ?P 
On the whole, it must appear, on any impartial examination 
of the subject, that the regulation of the professions by law, 
and by etiquette and custom, is indispensable. The law ought 
most certainly to look kindly only on those who are duly quali- 
fied (to use the phrase of Lord Ellenborough quoted by Lord 
Coleridge) “to make our stomachs the arena for the struggles 
of opposing poisons.” We must give the men who drug us and 
cut us up immunity from prosecution in case of accidents, for if 
we do not, they will never dare to give any potent drug or per- 
form any dangerous operation. In exchange, we should be most 
unwise not to demand that those enjoying that immunity shall 
be persons who are duly qualified by education to perform the 
duties they undertake. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S ONE-SIDEDNESS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’| 
Sir,—It is a great pleasure to some of your readers to note the 
unvarying esteem for Mr. Gladstone’s character exhibited by the 
Spectator, even in the midst of strong dissent from his political 
opinions. Your refusal to accept Mr. Bright’s charge of in- 
sincerity will be remembered with satisfaction when these 
differences have been absorbed into that reconciliation which 
history often makes out of contrasted judgments. But where is 
the evidence that Mr. Gladstone’s mind is so far taken up 
by the wrongs of Ireland that he is unable to see any 
aspect of that question save his own view? The public 
life of the Leader of the Opposition has been taken up by 
the struggle to carry into law great reforms. Into each of 
these measures he has thrown all the energies of his mind 
and will, as most ethical teachers have taught us we ought to 
do when our aims are worthy, and as Mr. Bright himself did 
in contending for those principles of justice and humanity with 
which his name is honourably associated. I should have thought 
that if either of these distinguished men had been lacking in 
ability to look round the corner, to think of the various alterna- 
tive proposals to his own view, and to do each ample justice, it 
would not be Mr. Gladstone who would be first fastened upon 
as an example of undue specialism. His range and action have 
always been more multiform than Mr. Bright’s. If we look for 
a moment at the literary activity of Mr. Gladstone during this 
phase of supposed ascendency of a fixed idea, we find him in regions 





of thought, investigation, and criticism, pursuing his inquirieg 
and unfolding arguments of great ingenuity with a calmness 
and comprehension, and force that betray ample ability to give 
each object of his thought no more than its due. Faithfy] in 
regard to that which is least, he is enthusiastic only in Tegard 
to that which is greatest, but ever in ordered and rationally 
regulated degree. We have only to call to mind his recent 
articles on Professor Huxley, on Homer, and especially his 
masterly review of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of the Eighteenth 
Century,” in which he discovers a most minute, almost micro. 
scopic acquaintance with the details of that period, and a clear 
insight into the principles determining the course of events, 
and a spirit of fairness and appreciation of hostile critics 
quite philosophic in its candour. Even during his Welsh 
tour, Mr. Gladstone made excursions into other fields of 
thought; and his remarks on the effects of musical culture, 
and on the advance of education, showed a healthy absence of 
all excessive bias, and an elasticity of mind which can keep all 
duties from unduly pressing upon thought, and preserves within 
its own unbroken sanctuary of light and peace. Mr. Lecky 
justly remarks upon the distortion into which the genius of Mr, 
Burke fell during his absorption in Indian questions, Impartial 
judges will, I think, distinguish the vehemence of the greatest 
political thinker of the eighteenth century from the enthusiasm 
of the great Commoner of the nineteenth century, and will 
admit in their clearest moods that it was expended in a noble 
and benevolent cause, if it was not destined to literal or early 
fulfilment.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Mattuews, 





THE TRUE RACK-RENTERS OF IRELAND. 
(To tae Eprror or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—In all the discussions concerning rack-rents and evictions 
in Ireland, I have been surprised to see one fact almost wholly 
ignored, which is most important in showing the National 
League in its true light. The League claims to be the defender of 
the poor, oppressed tenant, yet never attacks, and often directly 
supports, the class who are notoriously the worst rack-renters in 
the country. I mean the usurers, money-lending attorneys, and 
middlemen who buy or rent land for the purpose of letting out 
small portions to the poorest class of tenants at an exorbitant 
rent. These men are proverbially bad landlords; they never 
waste money, like the much-abused large proprietors, in building 
substantial cottages for the tenants; they do not make reductions 
in bad seasons, or give their debtors time to pay,—but on the 
contrary, exact rent in advance punctually every six months, 
and so secure themselves against the possibility of loss. A 
farmer who calls all the saints to witness against the injustice 
of expecting him to pay £1 the (Irish) acre for his land, 
will sub-let the worst bits of it for double, or even treble the 
amount, to poor labourers; and while he refuses to pay his own 
rent, or claims from 30 to 50 per cent. reduction, he exacts for 
himself the last farthing; in fact, he copies with all possible 
fidelity the conduct of the unmerciful servant in the parable. 

And what has the Teague to say here? This oppressive 
landlord will probably be a prominent member of the local 
Committee, and cases are known where League power has been 
exerted to crush a tenant who took legal means to get redress. 
Here is an instance. Daniel Mannix took some land from a 
middleman named Quaid, who himself held by lease under Lord 
Cork. When the Land Courts were established, Mannix 
applied for a judicial rent, and got a small reduction. He 
was afterwards summoned before the League Committee, and 
ordered to surrender the land, for the tenant-right of which he 
had paid £50, and on his refusal he was boycotted. This man 
was not the poorest class of tenant, or he would probably never 
have attempted resistance. A labourer dependent on his landlord 
for work in his capacity of farmer, and for relief as Poor- 
Law Guardian, is utterly helpless in his hands, and the superior 
landlord is now powerless to interfere. The National League is 
wholly on the side of the well-to-do farmer, who can subscribe 
liberally to its funds, for its object is not to prevent oppression 
or redress grievances, but to ruin and drive away political 
opponents. It was the gravest objection to Mr. Parnell’s Bill 
of last autumn, that it would have been a tool in his hands to 
mulct Unionist landlords in one-half their income, while his 
friends could have exacted full rents in defiance of thelaw. The 
Bill, if passed, would have offered a heavy bribe to all landowners 
to transfer their allegiance from the Queen to “ King Parnell.” 

The usurer and the middleman have long been the twin 
curses of the Irish peasant. A hundred years ago, land was 
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pore much as five and six times, the wretched cottier at the 
pottom of the scale sometimes paying the frightfal amount of 
66 the acre. Sub-letting is now, I believe, wholly illegal ; but 
that is an additional reason for the encouragement of it by the 
National League.—I am, Sir, &c., dasiies 





THE CRISIS IN CO-OPERATION. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘* SPEcTaToR.’’] 

@rr,—The manager of the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s 
Shoe- Works at Leicester has, in the Spectator of June 11th, 
challenged state ts made by me as to the state of those 
works, and the methods of conducting them, upon which you 
commented in an article on June 4th. It is a new departure 
which I hail with pleasure. The trouble has been, hitherto, to 
pring these questions before any tribunal higher than their own 

uarterly meetings. At last they “ appeal to Cesar,” and to 
Cesar let us go. 

Now, let us turn to the manager’s letter. His first statement 
is,— We have no strike here or elsewhere, and have had no 
dispute with our hands since last September, and that only 
affected a portion, and continued for about eight days.” Here he 
is right, thus far. There has been no strike since September; but 
what bearing has this on the question at issue? I don’t know 
whether your writer or I am responsible for the slip; but now 
let us look at the facts as to this September strike. In the 
spring of 1886, the disputes between the Wholesale Society and 
their workpeople were the subject of correspondence in the 
Co-operative News, and the case of “the clickers” was stated in 
a letter signed “In the Cart.” The manager repudiated this 
statement as not representing the views of “the clickers,” to 
which the editor replied that the letter was signed by a majority 
of the sixty clickers then in their employment, and that he had 
verified the signatures. The dispute with “the clickers” was, 
I believe, settled without a strike; but was followed in the 
autumn by another between the management and the “ riveters 
and finishers,” 240 in number. They struck on September 21st, 
and remained ont until October 5th, and the works were brought 
toa standstill. No section of the workpeople, and so far as I 
have been able to learn, not a single one of them, sided with the 
management. The manager goes on,—‘ The difference was 
amicably settled.” It was arranged by a written undertaking, 
extorted from the management by the strike. 

“We never had 1,000 men on strike, we do not employ that 
number,” is his next statement. They employ 755 at Leicester, 
and 161 at Herkmondwike, or 916 in all in their shoe-works. 

In the September strike the 755 were out. He goes on,— The 
difference between us was not about wages, and it was not 
approved by the Trade-Union.” To the honour of the strikers, 
it may be granted that it was not about their own wages. These 
were regulated by the Leicester list. They struck because the 
management gave out work at lower rates and a different 
classification to workmen in the villages round Leicester, and 
then played off one class of workers against another, as the 
great clothing warehouses do through “ the sweaters.” The men 
obtained a written undertaking from the management to pay 
uniform prices on a uniform classification, less a deduction from 
the villagers to cover the cost of carriage to and fro. The strike 
was not formally approved by the Trade-Union, neither was it 
‘disapproved. The workmen were too angry to wait for the regular 
Union meeting. But it was approved by their branch of the 
Union, and paid for out of Union funds. 

“The principle on which these works are conducted is not 
new; it dates from the commencement, fifteen years ago.” At 
the commencement a bonus was given to labour, but only the 
same as was given on custom, which resulted in 2d. in the £1. 
I was one of a small deputation which endeavoured to obtain a 
more bond-fide recognition of the principle of giving labour a 
share in profits. The result was its abandonment altogether, 
and the exclusion of the workers from any share whatever in 
profits. The manager sums up,—“ Our chief object is to supply 
the proprietors of the Wholesale Society with honest goods. 
Profit, the secondary consideration.” To me it seems that to 
produce cheaply is the chief object,—which, in other words, is 
to make profit the first consideration. 

Having dealt now with the manager’s letter, let me add a 
word as to what you justly indicate as the crucial point in this 
controversy. It is the custom of our Co-operative Union to 
send two delegates to the Trade-Union Congress. Up to 1885, 
the resolution welcoming them and expressing sympathy with 
the Co-operative Union had always been passed unanimously. 





At the Congress of that year, the Trade-Union delegates from 
Leicester spoke strongly against the practices of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, but no resolution was moved. In the 
Congress of 1886, an amendment was moved to the usual 
resolution of sympathy with co-operation, and carried to a vote. 
Only 10 voted for this amendment, but then only 56 voted 
against it; and the number of abstentions point ominously to 
the feeling which is growing amongst Trade-Unionists. As to 
this, Mr. Slatter,an old and staunch Lancashire co-operator, 
now living at Leicester, wrote lately to the Co-operative News 
that the complaints against the Wholesale Society’s workshop in 
Leicester exceed all the complaints against other workshops. 
It is a sad business, for those who have believed in and worked 
for co-operation, to have to make these public confessions at 
this time of day ; but anything is better than to be “ singing 
songs over a wound which needs the knife.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chester, June 15th. Tuomas HvueHeEs. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE ALBATROSS. 

[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SpxctaTor.’’| 
Sir,—No doubt the flight of the albatross and of all other 
birds is governed by “mathematical principles,” and I do not 
think my words suggest anything to the contrary. What is, I 
think, conveyed by them is that, in the case of the albatross and 
some other birds, it is very difficult to tell precisely what the 
forces and mathematical principles are which come into play. 
With regard to the albatross, I stated that it does not fly, “but 
sail,” meaning that it is propelled through the air in much the 
same manner as a sailing-ship is propelled through the sea. I 
did not attempt to analyse the highly complex forces by which 
a sailing-vessel is urged through the water, and show that the 
bird’s flight, or apparent flight, is produced by forces operating 
in a similar manner; and it is hardly necessary to do so in order 
to establish the theory of “sailing.” I said “to this conclusion 
we are forced,” and I believe that is strictly true. I believe 
there is no other way of accounting for the phenomena of its 
flight, which are such that I doubt if anything but a mathe- 
matical proof, based on the structure of the bird or other grounds, 
that it was impossible for it to sail, would make me believe that 
it does not do so. Mr. Abbay’s explanation of its flight as 
merely an extreme case of the habit, which most if not all birds 
(e.g., swallows and sparrows) have in some degree, of using “the 
actual or potential energy previously obtained by flapping,” to 
skim along with motionless wings, seemed to me untenable. 
Albatrosses hardly ever ply their wings for more than a few 
strokes together, and hardly ever do that, except when they are 
rising from the water. They do not rise high, so that the potential 
energy they gain from elevation can only be slight; and even if 
their habits were different in these respects, how could they in 
either way obtain sufficient impetus to keep going, as they do, 
for miles and hours without flapping, or to hold on their course 
indefinitely against the wind? They could not “ toboggan,” to 
use Mr. Abbay’s metaphor, against the wind. If they could not 
sail, they would simply be blown backwards in any such attempt. 
But that they do proceed against the wind is certain ; therefore, 
they must either use the impetus acquired by flapping, which 
seems quite insufficient, or else sail. As to the fact of their 
proceeding against the wind, I extract the following from an 
article by De Lafresnaye on the albatross, in Orbigny’s 
‘‘ Dictionnaire Universelle d’Histoire Naturelle :”—* On les voit 
hetelates tantdt voler, dans les tempétes, contre le vent le plus 
violent, sans effort et sans que leur vol en paraisse ralenti. Dans 
toutes ces circonstances, ils semblent ne faire que planer, et l’on 
ne s’apercoit pas qu’ils impriment le moindre battement & leurs 
ailes.” The Earl of Pembroke, in “ South Sea Bubbles,” bears 
testimony which seems to corroborate my view. He says :— 
“The albatross in a dead calm is one of the meanest birds on 
the wing I have ever seen.” In a calm, when he is obliged to 
fly, he performs poorly; when there is wind, and he can sail, he 
performs grandly. Now, no skill to “retard the loss of the 
actual or potential energy previously obtained by flapping,” can 
add to that energy; yet an increase—and, indeed, a great 
multiplication of it—must be supposed to take place if to a few 
strokes or waves of the albatross’s long, unwieldy pinions we 
attribute the subsequent sustained evolations of his marvellous 
sailing. 

I had for five or six weeks superabundant opportunities of 
watching the flight of albatrosses—Diomedea exulans, D. fuli- 
ginosa, and D. chlororhynchus, which are probably all the species 
existing, melanophrys being, if I am not mistaken, the same as 
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chlororhynchus, or a variety of that species. Their flight was a 
frequent topic of discussion among some fellow-passengers, who 
had the same opportunities as I had of watching them, and I 
think I am right in saying that the conclusion generally arrived 
at was that it was true sailing, and not any mode of what is 
properly meant by flying, though there was more room for 
doubt in the case of the smaller species than in that of the 
wandering albatross. I formed that opinion at that time, and 
subsequent consideration has confirmed it; but I am glad it has 
met with opposition, as it would be interesting to have the 
point settled ; for if this power of sailing is possessed by the alba- 
tross, it is, I imagine, a unique faculty. At any rate, it seems 
in this case to have attained a development prodigiously sur- 
passing that exhibited in other instances, if other instances 


there are.—I am, Sir, &., 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





INFECTED MILK AND THE “BEASTLY COW.” 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Dr. James Huxley, tells us that he 
has for years boiled his milk, not merely as a precautionary 
measure against microbes, but also “ because it is neither safe 
nor nice to eat any animal food raw.” 

To contemplate milk aw naturel as a “ raw” animal product 
which it is not “ nice” to swallow, is a step in advance of the 
refinement of the most ethereal heroines of poetry and romance 
on which I cannot but congratulate the medical profession. 
Strange to say, however, the delicate sentiment of the doctor 
has been forestalled by some London streetboys, of whom one 
of our best Bishops recently told the following story. He had 
gone down into the country to visit a charitable institution into 
which these lads had been drafted from the Hast End of 
London, and in addressing them, he congratulated them on the 
delights of their new residence. The boys looked unaccountably 
gloomy and downcast, and the Bishop kindly asked,—‘ Were 
they not comfortable? Had they any complaints to make P” 
At last the leader raised his hand, “The milk, my lord!” 
“Why, what on earth do you mean? The milk here is tenfold 
better than ever you had in London.” “ No, indeed, it ain’t,” 
cried the boy. “In London they always buys our milk out of a 
nice clean shop. And here! Why, here they squeeges it out of 
a beastly cow !”—I am, Sir, &c., 1's era OF 








POETRY. 


JUNE 2lsr. 
As men look back in after-days 
Where once they trod in slippery ways, 
And find fresh theme for love and praise ; 


And here, they tell, the snow was deep, 
And there we venturous dared to creep 
Along crevasses dark and deep; 


And there we cut the wall of ice, 
Or, desperate gamblers throwing dice 
For life, we clomb the precipice : 


And all the way we went along, 
With spirits clear and bosoms strong, 
We often wandered, oft went wrong. 


One step alone, the next, we knew; 
Yet still an onward instinct drew 
Our progress, till with evening dew, 


As birds at twilight roosting come, 
We reached our fair Italian home, 
The slumbering lake, the peaceful dome. 


So we, who after fifty years 
Look back remembering hopes and fears, 
Melt into gratitude of tears, 


For all that is! the might-have-been 
Forgot, in this her triumph-scene 
When England gathers around her Queen ! 


For peace at home, and heard afar, 
Heard only, threat of distant war, 
No bloodstain here our fields to mar! 


For India held with stubborn mood 
When, ’gainst the furious Sepoy-flood, 
Dauntless our little leaguers stood ! 





Or where, on bleak Crimean height, 
Nigh lost, the soldier saved the fight, 
And, when chiefs blundered, brought all right! 


Or where, ’mid fiend-like dervish-yell, 
Betrayed, deserted, Gordon fell, 
And England shuddered, as at a knell,— 


Too late to save, but not to mourn; 
Yet of one hero left forlorn 
Proud to believe a hundred born! 


For something lost, yet more of gain ; 
For healing arts that soften pain, 
That ease the nerve, and soothe the brain f 


For Nature conquered, powers of strife 
Made fruitful, powers with blessing rife; 
For arts of beauty sweetening life ! 


For knowledge spread, and useful lore 
Brought to the humblest cottage-door, 
For kindlier touch ’twixt rich and poor ! 


For wider justice clasping all, 
And, broken down the parting-wall, 
One law alike to great and small! 


For freedom, elsewhere snatched not given, 
Here working like a wholesome leaven, 
Raising the heart, and opening heaven! 


For these, for all; the good acquired, 
The goal that once our fathers fired 
Now starting-point for good desired ! 


Whate’er our lot, where’er our way, 
On this at last her crowning-day, 
Father, to Thee we kneel and pray :— 


For her, long life with glorious close, _ 
And, dying, honoured place with those 
Who lived to lighten human woes; 


Who set an aureole round the crown, 
And loftier rise by stooping down 
Than in low heavens of war-renown ! 


For us, that like our sires of old, 
Statesman, and soldier, seaman bold, 
We may her Empire strongly hold; 


Whether, now reached its farthest scope,. 
Our downward path begin to slope, 
Or upward climb with boundless hope, 


With equal heart for every fate, 
Not cowering crushed by fortune’s weight, 
Not with prosperity elate, 


But storm, or sunshine, taking all, 
Indifferent save at duty’s call 
To meet the hour, whate’er befall. 


For He whose scales the nations weigh, 
The Lord of night, the Lord of day, 
Breathes, and as flowers we fade away : 


And yet again, with pity stirred, 
Sweet as at dawn the waking bird, 
Rejoice! arise!” His voice is heard. 


So seems it still our wisest trust, 
To bravely bear what bear we must, 
And reverent answer, God is just. 








ART. 
a 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Mr. Warts is not the only Royal Academician who has this 
year sent his work to the Grosvenor Gallery instead of to his 
especial institution; Mr. Poynter too has his only picture 


this year in the Bond Street exhibition. It is impossible to 
blame him greatly for this, since a picture of the small size and 
elaborate detail which characterises his ‘‘ Corner of the Market- 
Place,” would have been comparatively unnoticed amidst the 
large works at Burlington House. But we confess to feeling 
that as a general rule it would be better that the Royal Acade- 
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micians should send their chief works of the year to the Royal 
Academy, even if the pictures lost something of attractiveness 
by their so doing. For the members of the Royal Academy have 

t privileges, and it were well they did something to keep up the 
credit of the institution by which those privileges are afforded. 
There is not so much original and poetical work exhibited at 
Burlington House that the exhibition can easily dispense with 
the aid of Mr. Poynter and Mr. Watts, and (since he has 
accepted Academic honours) Mr. Burne-J ones. In any case, Mr. 
Poynter’s “ Corner in the Market-Place ” is a notable work from 
his hand,—notable if only because it shows a striving after 
peauty which has not always been @ characteristic endeavour of 
this artist. ‘‘ Here is another Tadema come to judgment y one 
feels tempted to exclaim on looking at this composition, in which 
semi-classical draperies, variegated marbles, bright sunshine, 
and brilliant flowers play the most important part. A little 
heavy and a little awkward are the figures and their draperies, 
as is their wont in Mr. Poynter’s designs; but with this excep- 
tion, the picture is a distinct success. It is, first, and 
best of all, indubitably pleasant to look upon; it is, if 
somewhat laboriously and—to use the artist phrase—“ tightly 
painted,” nevertheless both brilliant in its effect and thorough 
in the working out of all its details. A bit of the student—the 
careful and conscientious student—has always lingered in Mr. 
Poynter’s paintings ; he works, as it were, in the style of an 
assistant-master with—we may fancy—the shadow of his prin- 
cipal falling upon him. The work is not exactly timid, but con- 
scientious and a little dull,—classical in so far as it can be made 
so; classical, that is, in so far as the selection of appropriate 
models and the study of the best authorities; but rather 
prodish and limited in its intellectual aspect, like a vestryman’s 
conception of politics. 


For a contrast to this, it might be well to look for a 
moment at Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Chariots of the Hours,” 
if only to see how this clever decorative artist fails when he 
attempts serious work for which he is not fitted by a sufficient 
course of study from Nature. The decorative purpose of this 
design is satisfactory enough; the details—as, for. instance, 
the drawing of the horses—are distinctly comic in their in- 
accuracy. The whole work falls between the stools of conven- 
tionality and realistic art; it is neither the one nor the other, 
and it is impossible to avoid feeling that though this design may 
have been suitable for a vignette in a book of poems, it has not 
borne magnifying twenty or thirty times till it reached its 
present dimensions. Neither the painting nor the drawing are 
good enough in this latter case, and only show us how easy it is 
for an artist to forfeit our sympathies when he tries to produce 
work which is beyond his power. 

Let us look now at the picture of an artist who rarely 
attempts anything which he cannot carry out: the “ Lilith” 
of Mr. John Collier, a very tall, nude woman, with a mass 
of fair hair toppling over her shoulder, and her chin bent 
down on the head of a snake, the coils of whose thick, 
black body encircle her from head to foot,—such is the 
subject of Mr. Collier’s composition. The figure is graceful 
enough in a conventional way, and, like all Mr. Collier’s 
work, carefully drawn; and the snake is thick, and slimy, 
and black enough to rejoice the heart of any keeper in 
the Zoological Gardens. What, then, is the matter with the 
picture? Only that somehow all poetry and feeling have slipped 
out in the execution. As Artemus Ward once said he had left 
the laugh out of his story, so Mr. John Collier has left the 
beauty out of his painting,—left out the fancy, and only retained 
the fact. Supposing there was a man who devoted his 
abilities to stuffing human figures in the same way that Mr. 
Rowland Ward stuffs beasts and birds, and was equally 
skilful in his trade, we can imagine that he would make a 
figure such as this, in which the form is correct enough, 
and all the colours roughly faithful, but which, as a 
whole, belongs rather to the museum than to a picture- 
gallery. It is an old saying with us, and we would repeat 

it even once more, for we believe it to be profoundly true, 
though it is also insufficiently recognised by many people, 
that painting of the nude which strives to realise only the 
superficial aspect of the body, and that in a realistic manner, 
«must be bad art, and—in the old sense of the word—indecent. 
Artistic delight in the loveliness of colour, and texture of the 
skin and flesh, or in the beauty of form, or in the unconstrained 
movements of the unfettered body,—even such comparatively 
sensuous emotions as these, will justify an artist in work 








of this description, and place it distinctly beyond reproach ; 
and this will be even more strongly the case when the 
painter uses the human form as a type for his intellectual 
or spiritual conceptions. But no purely natural-history 
painting, no realism, uninspired by emotion or unpurified by 
thought, can justify an artist in choosing subjects of this 
nature. “If,” we feel inclined to say, “the painter only saw 
that in the human body, he should have left its clothes on; we 
might have found them more interesting.” Do not let us 
be misunderstood to mean that Mr. Collier’s painting is 
sensual, in the sense of the word as it applies to many modern 
French painters; that is not so in the least; the work is simply 
a clear, matter-of-fact record, and is unsatisfactory only because 
the subject chosen is not one which can be dealt with satisfactorily 
in such a manner. 

As this is to be a notice in which contrasts play a 
principal part, we will now look at young Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones’s “Shadow of the Saint,” a moonlight scene in a 
narrow-streeted city, with two maidens, standing in the 
obscurity which fills one corner of the picture, watching the 
“ Shadow of the Saint,” Simeon Stylites, which is thrown by the 
moonlight on the wall opposite to them. The idea is ingenious, 
and the painting, which is almost entirely devoted to the archi- 
tectural details of the scene (for the figures are small, and com- 
paratively unimportant) shows that Mr. Philip Burne-Jones is 
gaining from his father considerable dexterity. We congratu- 
late him on the marked advance of handicraft in his work, and 
on having produced a decidedly original picture, in which the 
idea is fresh and the execution clearly intelligible. The picture 
shows neither haste nor indecision, qualities which nowadays 
are rarely absent from the work of our younger men. Mr, 
Philip Burne-Jones, it is true, is at present clinging fast to his 
father’s mantle; but there is no reason why he should not do 
good work in the future if he sticks to the earnest endeavour to 
learn all the technical part of his business which he is at present 
doing. 

Mr. H. H. Lathangue’s gigantic cornfield, with a sleeping—or 
is she a dead?—woman in the foreground, and two reapers 
pointing at her over the corn, which he entitles “ The Runaway,” 
is one of the boldest, and in several respects one of the cleverest 
pictures in the exhibition. It belongs to the so-called 
“ naturalistic” school of painting, and has the defects and virtues 
which usually accompany that style of work. The woman is 
plumped down very large in the foreground; the corn spreads 
itself across the picture behind her, and the two reapers show 
their heads and shoulders in the background. There is scarcely 
any attempt at composition, and the colour is pale and 
neutral-tinted, with little depth or gradation. Large flat 
masses of tint make up the colour-scheme of the work, which 
is rather tinted than painted. The merits of the picture, how- 
ever, are equally evident; there is great sense of atmospheric 
truth, and careful preservation of the relative values, decided 
originality, and absence of artistic trick; there is no attempt at 
prettifying the subject; and though there is no beauty of colour, 
and but little attempt at beauty of form, the breadth and the 
strength of the composition are pleasant and satisfying to the 
eye, and the work looks like that of a man who has sympathies 
and passions, as well as artistic capability. Still, in our opinion,» 
Mr. Lathangue and all the members of this school surrender too 
much in relation to what they gain. They are like the savages, and 
consider themselves full dressed in a collar and a pair of spurs. 
The articles, you see, are new and attractive to them; so, for 
the sake of unconventionality and atmospheric truth, these 
artists surrender all the other means whereby painters of all times 
have sought to make their work beautiful, and in consequence, 
in the vast majority of instances, their work, though frequently 
dramatic, frequently strong, and almost always interesting, is 
not delightful, because it does not seek for loveliness. 

A good hard piece of work, a little ordinary in motive, is Mr. 
Bartlett’s “ Wrack for the Farm,” a girl carrying seaweed to the 
shore from a boat in shallow water. But Mr. Bartlett is not, 
we think, at the present time improving. His pictures this 
year, both in the Grosvenor Gallery and the Royal Academy, 
have a heavy, stolid quality, and are, in one word, uninteresting. 
He is at that dangerous period in an artist’s life when his 
reputation has been partially established by two or three minor 
successes, and yet when he has not really thoroughly developed 
his talent. Two or three years of such pictures as these in 
the present exhibitions, and his reputation and his previous 
successes will be practically forgotten. That is the worst of 
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the modern practice of giving young painters large prices, and 
making ther works fashionable, because they paint one or two 
pictures which hit the public taste. They are apt to forget that 
the public taste is very uncertain, and the public favour a very 
ephemeral matter; and to imagine that the recognition which is 
given, perhaps, from half-a-dozen accidental causes, is due to a 
conviction which will be steadfast and enduring, of their artistic 
capability. So it frequently happens that a young man sells 
his picture for £200 one year, and £300 the next, and on the 
strength of the previous sales in the third or fourth year he 
again asks the £300,and his work does not sell at all,—and 
hence come many tears. 

Where so much is eccentric and so much is dull, it is worth 
while stopping for a minute or two, to speak of Miss Dorothy 
Tennant’s little pictures, both here and in the Royal Academy, 
and note their delicate fancy and their sense of grace. The little 
picture in the Grosvenor Gallery is called “‘ Quiet to Ride,” and 
shows us a little pot-bellied chap with a curly head seated astride 
a large tortoise, which an older boy is leading by a string tied 
round its neck. The children’s figures are nude, prettily drawn, 
and full of action, and the composition of the work is especially 
delicate; moreover, it is essentially a lady's work, and as refined 
as fanciful. It is with pleasure we note that Miss Tennant has 
returned to her pictures of children (for which she has a streak 
of distinct genius), and left the rounded nymphs of Mr. Henner’s 
studio, with their shadowy contours and surroundings of blue 
water and green woods (for ever, we hope), behind her. It isa 
great deal better that she should find poetry of her own in the 
London streets, than play humble echoes on Mr. Henner’s classical 
pipe. ‘‘A poor thing, Sir, but mine own,” is not a bad word for 
an artist. 

Having criticised Mr. David Murray’s works at length lately 
in the Spectator, we shall only allude here to his “ Little Farm 
Well Tilled, Picardy,” as a fairly good example of his larger oil- 
painting. We do not, however, think his larger works, as 
pictures, so good as his smaller examples, if only because of 
a certain thinness of motive, which becomes more noticeable in 
the larger works. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ Pelagia and Philammon” is better 
from a technical than from an illustrative point of view; to us, 
at least, it conveys no notion of the Kingsley subject. It is, 
however, a carefully painted and rather cleverly composed 
picture,—not, by-the-way, in the least improved by the large 
gilt halo which the painter has placed above Pelagia’s head. 
Indeed, Mr. Hacker has disregarded the Kingsley legend con- 
siderably in the age which he has made the heroine, for when 
Pelagia died under the name of the Holy Amma, she must have 
been a tolerably old woman, as she had sojourned in her cave 
in the wilderness for twenty years after the death of Hypatia. 

As an example of the kind of picture which has lately become 
very popular, and which is, we must own, extremely unpleasing 
to us, let us look at Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s “‘ Dreams of Yester- 
day,” a young lady with a finely curved, disdainful mouth, 
dressed with the utmost elaboration of hat and cloak and gloves, 
all made in the latest development of fashion, her hair touzled, 
and a complexion, which is, if not actually painted, at any rate 
of an unhealthy, artificial colour. We object to work of this 
kind, not only because of its fashionable and trivial character, 
but for its affected, morbid sentiment, and its utter absence of 
all genuine human emotion. 

For the very antipodes of this style of art, one may look at 
Mr. Fairfax-Murray’s portrait—which, by-the-way, is hung in a 
corner of the passage—of Miss Lena Craig, a picture which 
bears the impress of the painter’s careful study of the old 
masters in every line, and is fine in its colour quality. 








BOOKS. 


——@¢——. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES READE.* 

WE regret to say that the defects of this memoir are more 
conspicuous than its merits. We learn from the preface that 
Mr. Charles L. Reade is responsible for the publication of the 
novelist’s manuscript, which fills a goodly portion of the volumes, 
and that “the biography as such, with whatever opinions are 
here hazarded on men and things, must be referred absolutely 
and exclusively to the Rev. Compton Reade.” Of “the matter 
which emanates from Charles Reade’s pen,” a good deal might 





* Charles Reade, Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist: a Memoir. Compiled Chiefly 
from his Literary Remains. eee L, Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade, 


2vols London: Chapman and 





| 
have been omitted with advantage, since it does little credit to 
his judgment or good-feeling. It seems hard that words Written 
in rash moments should be preserved in a biography, Eve 
man is liable to say rash things in familiar correspondence ; but 
the fault with Charles Reade seems to have been chronic, and 
his nephews do not seem to be aware that it was a fault, The 
memoir for which Mr. Compton Reade is responsible is written 
in a pretentious style, with an occasional contempt for good 
English, and with defects of taste that are likely to irritate a 
sensitive reader. It may be true or it may not, but it shows g 
want of manners to say of Lord Selborne that he “ will be 
forgotten when Masks and Faces is remembered and played, 
and its author’s name is held in veneration,” or to say of the 
“theatrical people” who gathered round Mrs. Seymour’s graye 
that “ Charles Reade towered above them, as the eternal firma. 
mentabove the ephemeral butterfly.” When elsewhere Mr, Comp. 
ton Reade compares The Cloister on the Hearth with Romola, he 
is at once inaccurate and insulting. ‘‘ Imitation,” he writes, “is the 
sincerest form of flattery, and the lady who at the moment, ang 
indeed since, was being steadily written up under the style 
of the greatest of contemporary novelists, at once bowed the 
knee before success, and set to work to plough with Charles 
Reade’s heifer.” Reade, it is said, held George Eliot cheap, . 
and the biographer, fully agreeing with his uncle’s estimate, 
observes that the author of Romola “bounced on the stage 
to play to a house crammed in every inch with the claque,” and 
that her works may be safely relegated to the judgment of the 
twentieth century. ‘ Not Charles Reade alone, but others algo 
have little reason to dread the ultimate verdict, the contrast 
between puffery and priority.” All this strikes us as foolish 
talk. There is no reason, we believe, for supposing that the one 
romance suggested the other; but even had it been so, George 
Eliot can no more be said to borrow from Charles Reade than 
Reade to borrow from Scott. Surely there is ample space in the 
fields of medieval history for a score of novelists to labour in 
without clashing. The offensive style in which this memoir is 
written might be more amply illustrated, but it is unnecessary, 
Enough that, from a literary point of view, the biography isa 
failure. The book has few dates and no index, and a good sub- 
ject has been spoilt. 


Charles Reade, who was born in 1814, came of a good, 
although curiously mixed stock, and was not a little vain of his 
pedigree. His father was a country gentleman, “ with a noble 
presence and a fluent tongue,” but, much to his wife’s regret, 
without ambition. Her character, as described in these pages, 
forms a strange mixture of worldliness and “ other-worldliness.” 
A devout High Calvinist, a devourer of books, and holding strong 
opinions from which, during her long life, “she never varied 
by one iota,” Mrs. Reade was also a woman of fashion, and 
“though a devoted mother, was by no means ambitious of being 
bored by her children; indeed, she sent the sons off to school as 
early as possible, and after that to India.” Charles is said to 
have been her favourite. ‘“ When her other children came from 
school or college, she loved them for a day, tolerated them for a 
week, and then devoutly wished they were out of the house,” 
Yet much as Mrs. Reade loved her youngest son, she “ loved 
her own whims and fancies more,” and having resolved to spend 
some time at Bath, sent the child to a boarding-school at the 
age of four, where he remained some months. Three years later, 
the little fellow was sent, by the choice of his mother, to a 
school presided over by a brutal master, whose chief method of 
instruction was the employment of the rod. It was part of Mrs. 
Reade’s theory of education that a boy could not be too well 
beaten, “and that the more tender and sensitive he was, the 
more excruciating ought to be his agonies.” Mr. Compton 
Reade is prone to use extravagant language; but it is evident 
that although Mrs. Reade may have been very clever and very 
pious, she was by no means judicious. The cruelties of this 
wretched master, a clergyman by profession, are described with 
some detail. They must have ruined many a sensitive boy for 
life; but although Reade “ both suffered and winced under Mr- 
Slatter’s rod, that terrible weapon toughened his cuticle, and 
taught him to think less of pain.” 


His next school was of a different order, and the biographer 
compares the change to one from a diet of gall to one of cham- 
pagne; but we must pass on to his career at Oxford, where, 
thanks to an English essay, he was elected Demy of Magdalen. 
The youth, for he was but seventeen at the time of his election, 
seems to have disregarded the special studies of the place. He 
only touched academic Oxford, it is said, “ with the tips of his 
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fingers.” To some of the habits of the University he also 
objected, “ having a rooted aversion to wine, and a positive 
detestation of beer.” He went his own way, neglected lectures, 
played the fiddle, and read voraciously. What he pleased to do 
he could do, for having but three weeks in which to study for 
honours, he worked night and day, passed in the third class, and 
gained a Fellowship. 

Small certainties, said Dr. Johnson, are the bane of men of 
talent, and not being forced to work for a livelihood, Reade lived 
as he pleased. He professed, indeed, to study law, and was 
called to the Bar, which Mr. Compton Reade thinks a misfor- 
tune, since “it encouraged that spirit of litigiousness which 
at times almost embittered his existence.” In those early days, 
when most young men aim at a distinct course in life, Reade, 
while never idle, was apparently satisfied with the occupations 
and enjoyments of the hour, He travelled on the Continent, he 
“ developed a craze for violins,” and wrote a petition to the Lords 
of the Treasury on the subject which, despite a measure of 
sound sense, is perhaps unequalled for its grotesque absurdity ; 
he excelled in manly exercises, and spent his money so lavishly 
that “oftentimes he was hurried across the Channel to await 
the bursar’s cheque which should enable him to return home.” 

According to Charles Reade’s own account—and it may be too 
severe & one—his youth was wasted, and it was not until he was 
thirty-five that he began his real life. His earliest and life-long 
ambition was to excel as a dramatist; but his first attempts 
were not encouraging. “I wrote,” he says, “ first for the stage, 
—about thirteen dramas which nobody would play.” He was 
taught to find his true vocation by Mrs. Seymour, the actress with 
whom he formed a connection which, while deeply affectionate, 

was, we are assured, strictly Platonic. “ Why don’t you write 
novels?” she asked one day, when Reade was depressed by his 
experiences as a dramatist. Yet his first successful effort was 
Masks and Faces, ® drama originally written in connection 
with Tom Taylor, but in its latest revival, every line of the 
play, according to Charles Reade’s statement, was from his pen. 
Peg Woffington, his earliest tale, was, it need scarcely be said, 
suggested by the play. This was followed by Christie Johnstone, 
a stagey tale, but full of the originality and, we must add, of 
the eccentricity which he afterwards displayed on a broader scale. 

It was about this period that Reade took his turn for a year 
as Vice-President of Magdalen, and then for many years after- 
wards he did his hardest literary work in the pleasant retirement 
of his College :— 

“The rooms he occupied in No. 2 New Buildings were scantily 
fornished, MSS. and books littering in heaps on the floor, the walls 
being decorated with looking-glasses instead of pictures. During 
his year of Vice-Presidency he laboured unremittingly with his pen, 
receiving the formal visits of members of the College with Bohemian 
informality in his shirt-sleeves, and not quite earning the apprecia- 
tion of his brother-Fellows by neglecting their high-table and senior 
common-room. .;... In this same year he contrived to enact the 
parts of diplomatist and don, playwright and novelist, with a cool and 
clear head. He was, moreover, atill young enough to relish the 
cricket-field and the river, and to shoot over the College estate at 
Tubney. Never daring his fifty years of Fellowship was he on more 
cordial terms with the Society; perhaps because they began to 
perceive his merit, and were wise enough to court the rising sun.” 

Books, plays, letters, and lawsuits occupied Reade’s thoughts 
and time for a goodly number of years. Meanwhile he was 
gaining fame and wealth, and a definite but not altogether 
enviable position in the world of literature. Even his nephew 
allows that his perverse book, The Eighth Commandment, is as 

hysterical as its subject is dreary, and that Cream “ seemed like 
a determined effort to wreck an established reputation.” More- 
over, his combative nature, which led to frequent quarrels, was 
at this time in full activity. On The Oloister and the Hearth, 
unquestionably the greatest book produced by Charles Reade, 
he bestowed infinite labour, and observes: —“ I will never attempt 
an old-world story again. Good heavens! how often have I 
been stuckP ...... Henceforth I shall remember the advice, 
Soyez de votre sizcle. I am convinced that learning and research 
should be applied to passing, not to past events.” Mr. Walter 
Besant has called The Cloister and the Hearth the greatest 
historical novel in the language, and he regards it, as a picture 
of the past, more faithful than anything in the works of Scott. 
It is profoundly difficult to gauge the depths of a romance- 
writer’s fidelity, but there is one test of a work of genius which, 
if it does not satisfy the claims of criticism, will be of practical 
service in this comparison of Scott and Reade as historical 
novelists. Books of rare humour and of imaginative power are 
80 full of vitality, that the oftener they are read, the more con- 
scious are we of their charm. This exhaustless vitality is to be 








found, we think, in the romances of Scott, which can be read 
again and again with ever-growing delight; but we do not find 
it in Reade. The interest felt on a first perusal of The 
Cloister and the Hearth, and, indeed, in reading any of the 
author’s best novels, is intense; but does the reader care to 
return to them as he returns to the tales of Jane Austen or of 
Scott ? If so, our argument will have no weight with him, and 
he may agree with Mr. Swinburne in ranking Reade’s fine 
romance “ among the very greatest masterpieces of narrative.” 

With Hard Cash, a novel written, like It’s Never too Late 
to Mend, with a definite social aim, Dickens, strange to 
say, was disappointed. It was very successful; but Griffith 
Gaunt met with still greater applause. For swift, eager 
narrative that carries the reader along without a wish 
to pause, this novel is one of Reade’s highest efforts. 
Its publication was, we ure told, the culminating point 
of his literary career. “He had paid his debts, saved a 
handsome sum, earned reputation both as a novelist and 
dramatist, while his Fellowship at Magdalen was now yielding 
a dividend exceeding £500 a year. He resolved accordingly to 
provide himself a permanent home; and after some few contre- 
temps and changes, settled finally at Albert Gate.” Here he 
lived with Mrs. Seymour as companion and housekeeper, sur- 
rounded by dogs, hares, a gazelle, and “ other fauna :”— 

“The old Ipsden craze for killing, the hereditary instinct of a 

sporting race, quite deserted him. He had learnt to reverence the 
great gift of life, and had he lived longer, might have attacked the 
callous vivisectors whom he always spoke of with the loathing 
inspired by supreme blackguardism.” 
He said that the twelve years spent at Albert Gate were the 
happiest of his life. His home was not well cared for, “ but it 
happened that Charles Reade was, of all human beings, both 
the most untidy and the least observant, so that, relatively to 
his comfort, the hugger-mugger ways of the theatrical lady 
signified less than little.” 

Rash and indiscreet as he had frequently been before, Reade 
may be said to have surpassed himself by the publication of 4 
Terrible Temptation, written in the first instance for that most 
respectable of journals, Cassell’s Magaaine. He, indeed, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether Messrs. Cassell would print the story, 
and he writes that it was declined by all the publishers to whom 
he offered it. He suffered for his error in pocket as well as in 
reputation, and, commercially, it was the least profitable of his 
works. The biographer’s excuse for him is perhaps the best that 
could be urged,—‘* He meant well.” There are indications, as he 
advanced in years, of dissatisfaction with his mode of life. He 
lamented the hours and the money he lost at whist, and probably 
felt depressed with the conviction that his creative faculty 
was exhausted. He had many designs, but little was done 
of value, and the owner of “ Naboth’s Vineyard” nursed 
his eccentricities at the expense of his credit as a sensible 
Englishman. Often he laid himself open to ridicule, yet he 
winced under it and did not even know how to tolerate the 
friendly chaff of his associates. What would have made another 
man laugh, made him angry ; and we are told that in his later 
years, “a long acquaintance with the world had superinduced 
a habit of viewing every one, even his nearest and dearest, with 
an eye of suspicion.” 

In 1879, Mrs. Seymour died. It was a crushing blow to 
Charles Reade, who at the funeral was “almost beside himself 
with emotion, and had not his brother gripped him firmly, 
would have flung himself on the coffin.” He sought for con- 
solation where alone it can be found when human ties are broken, 
and by some of his former associates was accounted a mono- 
maniac because he wished to be a Christian. Five years of 
life remained to him, but on these it is unnecessary to dwell. 
He passed away on Good Friday, 1884. 





ENGLAND AT WAR.* 

Is it possible to write a valueless book, when one can freely use 
the scissors among the works of Carlyle, Froude, Macaulay, 
John Richard Green, Napier, Gardiner, Motley, and if there be 
any other authors who have taken for their subject the most 
exciting periods of English life and history ? That, we take it, 
must have been the problem which Mr. Davenport Adams pro- 
posed to himself. We do not think he has quite succeeded in 
the effort. With the best intentions, it would be hard to ex- 
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clude some pages of absorbing interest when Carlyle or Napier 
is allowed to tell the story of a battle. Here and there, too, a 
contemporary writer falls under contribution who, though full 
of the passing prejudices of the hour, and committing himself, 
as men writing from a battle-field are apt to do, to statements 
which a comparison with the experiences of others has long 
since shown to be incomplete and untrustworthy, yet has the 
graphic force gained by describing just what passed under his 
eyes. Still, there was one method by which even such extracts 
as these might be made irritating rather than attractive reading. 
By absolute recklessness of printing and press-correcting, almost 
any book may be made nearly unreadable. We are bound to 
say we have never seen any approach to such success in that 
respect as is attained here. It does not matter whether the 
scissors or the pen are employed, the result is the same. Here 
are two specimens from two pages opposite one another,— 
pp. 168-9 of Vol. I., on the “ Austrian War of Succession :”’— 

“The fall of Walpole in the Spring of 1742 did not materially affect 
the cause [sic] of English policy.” 

“Tt then became the object of Cartaret and the Vienna Govern- 
ment, not only to re-establish the Pragmatic Sanction, but to compel 
Vienna [sic] to disgorge the annexations she had made in 1736.” 
We suppose our readers will realise that in the first extract Mr. 
Adams means “course” instead of “cause.” In the second 
instance, he does not mean that the House of Austria was divided 
against itself, and that for once its statesmen proposed to restore 
health to the gorged realm by administering an emetic potion. 
At first one says to oneself, ‘Oh ! of course he meant so-and-so !” 
But when on page after page it becomes necessary thus to 
interpret an author’s meaning, the game really ceases to be 
worth the candle. 

We have said that we hardly think that Mr. Adams has suc- 
ceeded in producing a valueless book, because of the excellence 
of some of the extracts which have almost inevitably fallen 
in his way; but we must guard ourselves. If any reader should 
desire to know the true “story of the great campaigns of the 
British Army,” we must warn him that he will not find it here. 
Where there was an opportunity for keeping up a long-exploded 
error, Mr. Adams has, at least in not a few instances, positively 
clutched at it. Let us take the most famous of English campaigns, 
—that of Waterloo. Modern English historians have done their 
utmost to eradicate from the minds of Englishmen the unjust 
belief that the sole contribution which the Prussians offered to 
the success of the day was that they arrived after the battle had 
been virtually won, and then joined in the pursuit. Among 
these writers he who, during his lifetime, contributed the lion’s 
share to that duty to justice and to right, was the late 
Colonel Chesney. Yet Mr. Adams has the audacity to place 
Colonel Chesney’s Waterloo Lectures among the authorities to 
which he appeals as vouchers for the correctness of his narrative, 
and yet so tells the story as to leave the impression that the 
Prussians produced no effect upon the fight till half-past 6 in 
the evening. It is a subject on which every German soldier, not 
to say every German citizen, feels keenly. The original error 
arose simply from that impossibility which in every battle-field 
prevents those who are engaged in one part of the field from 
knowing what is going on in another, English soldiers wrote 
off, directly after the battle, generally pretty much in the tone of 
the letter here quoted from Sir Augustus Fraser :—“ I may seem 
to have forgotten the Prussians in this battle. I saw none, but 
I believe that on our left they did advance; and the knowledge 
of their position might certainly induce Napoleon to withdraw, 
when his efforts against us were unavailing. We expected their 
co-operation early in the day, and earnestly looked for it, but it 
was not visible from any point where the Duke was till dusk, when 
we had swept the enemy from the plain in our front.” But seeing 
that it has now been proved beyond all dispute that, as Colonel 
Chesney has put it, “ the fiercest of all modern leaders of war 
[Blucher] was on the ground with part of his army at half-past 4, 
was hotly engaged with Napoleon’s reserves three hours before 
dark, had brought 50,000 fine troops into action at the time of 
the grand charge, and had 7,000 of them killed and wounded 
thatevening in his vigorous supportof our army ;” seeing, further- 
more, that Napoleon’s first actual attack upon us was not de- 
livered till noon, and that by 1 o’clock Napoleon’s ‘‘ knowledge 
of the Prussian position” began most materially to affect his 
action against us,—we strenuously object to this mode of telling 
the story in our day. By all means let us have Sir Augustus 
Fraser’s letter, and the like; but if it is too much to ask a 
historian of “the great campaigns of the British Army” to 
consult original authorities from among those against whom the 





campaigns have been waged, or by whose side they have been 
fought, at least we may ask that he will not quote as voucherg 
for his narrative, English soldiers who would turn in their graves 
if they could know how he has used their authority. 

Mr. Adams is quite as vague in his records of our most recent 
campaigns as in those of the past. It would not be easy to give 
a more inaccurate summary of Lord Wolseley’s campaign in 
1882 than he has supplied. The story of “The African Cam. 
paigns” is about as misleading as it well can be. It would be 
almost impossible for any one man to have mastered all that 
would have been necessary to produce a really trustworthy 
summary of the whole history which this writer has attempted 
to condense. We can ourselves only say that just in proportion 
as we know thoroughly =ny part of that wide field, we find that 
this book misrepresents it. 

It would hardly have been worth while to review this book, if 
the writer had not unfortunately persuaded the Duke of Cam. 
bridge to allow him, “ by special permission,” to dedicate it to 
him, and if summaries were not such dangerously tempting 
things to modern readers. 





JILL AND JACK.* 
Tuis amusing supplement to Miss Dillwyn’s amusing story, 
Jill, can hardly be said to attenuate in any way the paradox of 
the earlier story. Indeed, it decidedly increases it. In this 
story, we see Jill as she is, a very determined lady, no doubt, 
but still a thorough lady, with all the essentials in her of lady- 
like instincts and ladylike prepossessions, She is represented, 
of course, in this story as entirely without any temptation to 
commit forgeries or thefts, or to tell lies, because she is a woman 
of fortune who needs no resources of this kind. In the last 
story, she was a runaway from home, with no means at her dis- 
posal to make her own living except her own not inconsiderable 
wits. And in proposing herself as a lady’s maid without a 
character from any other place, there was, of course, motive 
enough for a person destitute of honourable scruples, to forge 
fictitious testimonials for herself, as well as to support those 
testimonials by all the necessary outwork of lies. But then, 
just the very point on which we had, and have the profoundest 
doubt, is whether a lady of refined instincts, as well as a good 
deal of personal pride, would not have greatly preferred starva- 
tion or the workhouse to the forgeries and fibs,—to say nothing 
of the theft,—by which Jill got for herself the necessary start 
in life. Again, as to the view of her character with which the 
new story opens,—we are quite aware that when in hospital, as 
she is supposed to be towards the close of Jill, she was sub- 
mitted to the religious influence of a good woman who made 
her see how evil her ways had been. But a woman of so 
strong a character as Jill’s could hardly have passed through 
such a moral crisis without its producing a softening and 
humiliating influence upon her of which we find no trace in the 
new novel. In this she is represented as a resolute, daring, 
self-confident woman, utterly without either self-distrust or self- 
reproach. Miss Dillwyn has not recast her heroine so as to make 
any allowance for the change which must have passed over her, 
and presents her to us as, if anything, rather more self-possessed 
and bold than she was in her previous story. Jill and Jack 
presents the picture of a woman who might have had a perfectly 
spotless past for any trouble it seems to give her conscience, 
one not at all disposed to depreciate herself or to distrust herself 
in the present. In short, the Jill of the later story is not rendered 
so as to harmonise with the adventures of the earlier story,— 
unless, indeed, you could suppose that a woman who had been 
utterly unscrupulous, and even mean, could put off her unscru- 
pulousness and meanness at will without being otherwise altered 
atall. Being what she was at the close of Jill, we cannot under- 
stand why she is not visited by much sterner compunctions for 
her past career in Jill and Jack, and why she confesses to her 
lover all her past with absolutely no trace of shame and humilia- 
tion. A masterful and unscrupulous woman, who thought it 
right to dispense herself from the authority of her own 
instincts as a lady and us a woman, would, we should have 
supposed, have taken a good deal to subdue into penitence and 
shame. But once subdued, her character would have taken an 
impress from this most painful experience, of which the effect 
would have been deep and vivid. Of all this, however, Miss 
Dillwyn allows us to see nothing at all. The Jill of this story 
is simply the Jill of the other story, minus her indifference to 
the moral law. No doubt she has the courage and candour to 
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tell the man who wants to make her his wife the whole truth of 
the matter before she accepts him. That, however, is only what 
we should expect even from her pride. She is not the kind of 
woman to marry any man withont a full and complete under- 
standing with him as to what she was and had been, and it 
implies no sense of humiliation or remorse that she should be 
perfectly plain with him as to the humiliating part of her past 
story. Jill was not the woman to marry under false pretences. 
Moreover, the language in which she makes her confession does 
not imply any real shame or self-reproach. Yet if she had 
undergone the change of which Miss Dillwyn spoke at the close 
of her previous tale, she must have felt this. But if she felt it, 
she concealed it with a composure that wo can hardly admire. 
The truth, no doubt, is that Miss Dillwyn shrinks from anything 
like a picture of the deeper emotions, and that on this account 
the moral interior of such a character as Jill’s is left very 
incomplete. The scene in which Jill makes confession is hardly 
creditable to either Jill or Jack. She is far too unashamed and 
offhand in what she confesses, and he is too indifferent to what 
he ought to have felt very deeply indeed, if he had been, what 
we suppose he is intended to be, worthy of her. 

For the rest, this little tale is bright and very entertaining, 
perhaps too merely entertaining for its drift. The single 
combats between Jill and Jack as to the romantic enterprise 
on which she enters are very lively, and the gradual growth of 
mutual liking between them is very well depicted, though Miss 
Dillwyn always paints liking, and never anything like passion. 
The plot of the story is, of course, highly improbable; but it is 
not impossible, and is narrated freshly and vigorously, so that 
the interest never flags. The second heroine is not very 
interesting, and the second hero is utterly uninteresting; but 
they provide the materials for a story which moves very fast, 
and which the reader is not at all willing to lay down till it is 
finished,—and that is a great merit in the plot of a novel. 
The real deficiency of the book, as of Miss Dillwyn’s other books, 
is that the author is always determined to keep clear of anything 
like a true picture of serious emotion, and that this determination 
dwarfs her delineations of character. In this tale there is a real 
need of such a picture; but Miss Dillwyn will not allow herself 
to be entrapped into it, and keeps sedulously to plot-interest 
and the external humours of the piece, evading all demands on 
her imagination for the description of the deeper feelings. She 
is strong in scenes of “chaff,” but has an unconquerable aversion 
to painting the deeper aspects of human character and fate. 
And yet it is clear that she sees them, and holds just views on 
the subject, though for some reason or other,—perhaps because 
she thinks the deeper emotions too sacred,—perhaps because 
she cannot endure any appearance of sentiment,—she does not 
choose to leave that external region in which she can smile or 
laugh unmoved at the grotesque inconsistencies of human nature, 
without being called upon to give us her ideal of its highest 
springs. 





ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI.* 

Tue Life of Antonio Rosmini has been completed by Father 
Lockhart, the Superior of the English Rosminians. The author 
of the first volume—which we reviewed more than a year ago— 
died leaving his work unfinished. The book has suffered some- 
what in consequence, and the second volume is inferior to the 
first. The hortatory style is unpleasant, and the unceasing 
panegyric of Father Lockhart is unnecessary. Rosmini was 
great enough to stand on his own merits, and a larger element 
of light and shadow would have improved the work. However, 
there is enough of Rosmini’s own writing, and sufficiently in- 
teresting matter in the bare record of his history, to make his 
biography a really valuable book; and having said so much, we 
will pass from the book to the man. 

Rosmini may perhaps be justly accounted one of the very 
few ecclesiastics of original genius whom the Roman Church 
has produced in this century. Lacordaire’s training was not 
ecclesiastical; Newman’s training was not in the Roman 
Church ; ecclesiastical training in the case of Renan issued in 
his relinquishing his idea of becoming a priest, and his 
originality found vent in avery different sphere. Whether or no 
the fact is to be traced to a certain narrowness and formalism 
in the modern seminaries, they have not been productive 
of great men, though the priesthood of France, England, and 
Germany has an abundance of pious ascetics. Rosmini was at 
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once original and holy; and probably his influence will become 
greater rather than less as time goes on. He lived at a time 
when a liberal-minded priest was out of harmony with the spirit 
of ecclesiastical superiors. He founded an order which can never 
rank among the great orders in the Roman Church. His 
enemies effectually prevented his being raised to the Cardinalate, 
or to the position of political influence designed for him by Pio 
Nono. His works were accused of heterodoxy, and he died 
before he had been publicly acquitted. His life was, so far as his 
contemporary influence and success were concerned, a failure. 
But he has left the example and the protest of a character and 
life more significant and remarkable, perhaps, than those of any 
Catholic priest in this century. 

The great secret of his strength seems to us to consist in the 
combination in him of that absolute docility to the intima- 
tions of the Holy See which is essential to the character of a 
true Roman Catholic priest, with freedom and originality of 
speculation, and a deep sense of his mission to rebuke those 
in power and to speak fully his highest thoughts in all 
matters where Church authority did not officially silence him. 
He was a high-minded reformer, and at the same time he 
was never carried away by his zeal, and never attempted to 
substitute revolution for reform. He was undismayed by the 
enmity of Antonelli and the other Cardinals, but he submitted 
instantly by anticipation to the official pronouncement of the 
congregations. His sympathies were liberal. He freely criticised 
current abuses in his celebrated Cinque Piaghe. He main- 
tained that the crusade of Roman authorities against the liberty 
of the Press was an exaggerated movement, unlike in spirit to 
the restrictions enforced before the Reformation, although he 
advocated a limited censorship. While promising absolute 
submission to any official pronouncement on his works, he was 
confident that they would be substantially acquitted, and 
he united a refusal to combine with the Roman clique with 
devoted loyalty to the Holy See, He sympathised intensely 
with Pio Nono’s liberal movement of 1846. His friends were 
men of liberal aspirations,—Lacordaire, Newman, Manzoni. 
And yet no one could be more opposed than he to the creed 
known as Liberal Catholicism,—to the spirit of Za Mennais in 
France, or of the Home and Foreign Review in England. His 
life was a protest against the two extremes which between them 
have threatened to wreck the fortunes of the Roman Church in 
this century,—against intellectual narrowness on the one hand, 
and defective loyalty to the Church and to the Pupal See on the 
other. 

The reforming elements in Rosmini’s aspirations and in his 
published works are so well known, that it will be rather to our 
purpose here to quote his words of absolute submission to the 
Holy See in connection with the proposed censure upon them. 
They recall the attitude of Fénélon in a similar crisis, and give 
evidence of the habits of quasi-military obedience inculcated in 
such cases by the Roman Church. On August 15th, 1849, he 
received notice that two of his works, the Cinque Piaghe and 
the Project of a Constitution, had been placed in the Index. The 
very same day he wrote to the Master of the Sacred Palace, 
Father Domenico Buttaoni, in the following terms :— 

“Most Reverend Father, Master of the Sacred Palace,—I have just 

received your venerated letter, in which you inform me that my two 
small works have been prohibited. You ask me as to my sentiments 
of submission to the same decree, in order that you may make men- 
tion of them in the decree itself. With feelings, therefore, of a most 
devoted and obedient son of the Holy See, as by the grace of God I 
have always been in my heart, and have also publicly professed to 
be, I declare that I submit to the prohibition of the above works, 
purely, simply, in every possible way.” 
Rosmini had sufficient long-sightedness and confidence in his 
own orthodoxy to combine this entire submission with an 
assurance that his opinions would ultimately be absolved from 
censure. While the aura popularis whispered that he was a 
heretic, and his name was under a cloud even among good and 
pious Churchmen, he used quietly to say that he wished he could 
have half-an-hour’s conversation with St. Thomas Aquinas, as 
he was sure their opinions would agree. This serenity and com- 
posure appears in his letters at this time. Writing to Father 
Pazani, the Provincial of the Institute in England, he speaks as 
follows :— 

“ No reason was given me for the prohibition ; and since they pro- 
hibit some books, not only for errors, but also as a prudent precaution, 
in order to withdraw from the public doctrines which might be 
abused, it is very likely that this is the real cause of the prohibition. 


Books are sometimes removed from the Index on a second examina- 
tion, as in the case of Malebranche, whose works were taken off the 
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Index after their defence by Cardinal Gerdil. The same may be said 
as to the works which taught the motion of the earth round the sun.” 


And the following characteristic passage occurs in the same 
letter :— 


“T believe that the Cardinalate which the Pope obliged me to 

accept, will have come to an end in the prohibition of the two works. 
To be relieved from the weight of this dignity is dear to me, all but 
the injury done to me before men; but in this also I am supported 
by the thought that Our Lord Jesus Christ bore 4 much greater, and 
he knows what is the degree of honour that is best for me in order 
to His service. Our brother Don Luigi Gentili was a true prophet, 
for when he heard of the promotion intimated by the Pope, he warned 
me to ‘remember the purple garment of derision in which they 
clothed Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 
We get in the recollections of his friends a glimpse of the 
regular life of a religious community, in many parts of the 
Life. Rosmini’s own habits are described as remarkable for the 
regular succession of duties—religions, intellectual, and social— 
and his intimate companion and secretary, Father Signini, says 
that every momentof interval between public duties was occupied 
in prayer. His biographer writes thus of his daily life :— 

“When we survey the enormous mass of letters which were con- 
stantly flowing from his pen, usually written with his own hand, many 
of these letters very long, and on deep subjects, and all copied regularly, 
and filling forty volumes, we cannot but wonder that he had time for 
any other writing ; and when we look at the number of his published 
volumes and of his works still in manuscript, the marvel is that he could 
find any time for epistolary correspondence. It was all the outcome of 
his extraordinary regularity. His great works were simply the result 
of those two hours and a half every morning, between collation after 
mass and dinner, regularly devoted to the writing or dictation of his 
philosophical works. It was due also to that marvellous power of 
concentration by which he could throw himself wholly into the work 
of the moment...... All the time he never missed a single 
religious duty. He rose the moment he was called, and immediately 
began to recite the Apostles’ Creed in an audible voice, dwelling on 
every word, as his first tribute to God that day. The meditation, the 
mass and thanksgiving, thetwoexaminationsof conscience, rosary, and 
spiritual reading were never omitted. With all this, he was ever at 
the service of his visitors, and never showed himself preoccupied. 
He often entertained guests at his own table, when the usual spiritual 
reading might on occasion be exchanged for conversation more 
suitable to his guests. He made himself all to all. When he came 
to print his manuscript, he was merciless in correcting proof. It was 
at this time that the great expense of these corrections determined 
him to do what he had long thought of, establish a priuting-press at 
Stresa. 


In conclusion, we would take exception to Father Lockhart’s 
extraordinary language with reference to the philosophy of 
Kant, which, he says, ‘‘ makes truth itself a mere product of the 
human mind, so that it is man who creates truth, who creates 
morality, who creates God Himself. It is, in fact,” adds Father 
Lockhart, “the most impious blasphemy ever yet uttered bp 
Satan.” We have seldom read a more crude statement, and it 
is especially ill-timed in days when Kant’s doctrine of the 
Categorical Imperative is being recognised by the deepest 
Christian thinkers as one of the most important elements in the 
philosophy of theistic belief. Rosmini does not do Kant justice ; 
but we are told by Father Signini that he had the candour to 
recognise the important and truthful elements in his philosophy. 
Mr. Lockhart’s indiscriminate -and (we must add) ignorant 
invective is unworthy of a place in a book of the aim and scope 
of the work before us. 








INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA.* 

Tue period which this history covers extends, as the author 
remarks, from the beginning of the first to the end of the second 
Afghan War, and it consequently includes the Mutiny. The 
histories of the first Afghan War and of the Mutiny have been 
so well written by Mr. Kaye, that it was scarcely needful to 
write them again, especially as Captain Trotter does not excel 
as a narrator of campaigns; and we think his book would 
have been a much better one if he had omitted the entire first 
volume and the first five chapters of the second, and called the 
rest ‘A History of India since the Mutiny.” The book has all 
the appearance of being the work of a sensible, accurate, pains- 
taking, and impartial writer, and the greater part of the second 
volume is occupied with such a record of peaceful progress as 
was well worth writing in the form now before us. 

With every Government, the first two concerns are the 
military and the financial,—defence against external and 
internal enemies, and provision for the needs of the public 
service. But these requirements are forced upon our attention 
by the history and politics of our Indian Empire, more perhaps 
than by any other. Its very existence depends on its army, 





* History of India under Queen Victoria, from 1836 to 1880, By Captain Lionel 
J. Trotter, 2vols, London: W. H. Allenand Co, 1886, 





without which it would break up from the action of destructive 
forces within, even if there were no enemies without. We do 
not think there is any sensible man who doubts that it is the 
duty of the Indian Government to make its army as efficient ag 
it can be made, so long as the cost is not overwhelming. But 
as to the way in which its policy ought to be influenced by 
military considerations, there has been, and still is, the greatest 
difference of opinion. Our whole Afghan policy has been 
avowedly determined by the fear of Russia as a possible neigh. 
bour and rival, and by the desire to build up a barrier between 
the Russian Empire and our own. This fear has led us into our 
two costly and disastrous Afghan wars, out of which we have 
come victorious indeed, but with no results achieved except the 
loss of able officers and brave soldiers, the addition of at least 
thirty-five millions sterling to the debt of India, and the enmity 
of the entire Afghan people. We shall be reminded that the 
present Ameer Abdurrahman is our ally, and has so far shown 
himself trustworthy. We do not by any means deny this; and 
if there were any certainty that his successors would be like him, 
it might be reasonably enough argued that our Afghan policy 
was a success, though purchased at an enormous cost. But such 
is not the case; in a State like Afghanistan, all policy is 
personal; and it is as likely as not that the successor of 
Abdurrahman may be more decidedly Russian in his leanings 
than he is himself British. 

We have just now spoken of the fear of Russia. We do not 
speak of fear in any unworthy sense. The most foolish fear is 
the fear of being thought afraid, and the highest courage is con- 
sistent with sensitiveness to danger. Our soldiers and civilians 
in India are brave men; were they not brave, there would be no 
Indian Empire for them to guard and govern; and the effect of 
danger on brave men is not only different but opposite to its 
effect on timid men. The natural impulse of a timid man is to 
run away from danger; that of a brave man, to press forward to 
meet it. But there are cases where pressing forward is only one 
degree less ruinous than running away; it is well known that 
higher courage and discipline are needed to get soldiers to stand 
still under fire than to charge under it; and the highest political 
courage may be shown by keeping a cool head and doing nothing, 
In the case of our Afghan policy, the danger was that we might 
have Russia as a neighbour. It was not altogether in our power 
to avert this, for we could not hinder the extension of Russian 
power in the regions east of the Caspian, nor take the robber- 
chiefs of Central Asia under our protection; but we did our 
utmost to turn a remote danger into a near one by pressing for- 
ward to meet it, and endeavouring to make Afghanistan, in fact 
though not in name, a British outpost. Unwise as is such a 
policy now, it was nothing short of insane forty-five years ago, 
when the Russians had scarcely advanced south-east of the 
Caspian, and the Punjab was an independent State between 
the Afghan frontier and our own. The conditions of the problem 
have no doubt been changed since then, but only in degree. 
The Russian frontier now touches Afghanistan on the north- 
west, and ours touches it on the south-east ; but the two Empires 
are still separated by the entire breadth of Afghanistan,—that 
is to say, by eight hundred miles of roadless and barren 
country, inhabited by a warlike, untameable, and treacherous 
race; and every forward step that we take diminishes the width 
of this barrier. We regard the entire “ forward policy” as a 
gigantic blunder,—the occupation of Quetta (though Quetta 
is not politically in Afghanistan) seems to us only a few degrees 
less impolitic than would be the occupation of Candahar, or 
Cabul, or Herat itself. The “forward policy’? means to 
advance nearer to a possible enemy whom we have every 
reason to keep at a distance; moving our advanced columns 
away from their base of operations, and nearer to that of the 
enemy; and probably enabling the enemy to choose his own 
ground and his own time for battle. On this subject we quote 
from a despatch written by Lord Lawrence in 1869, when 
Governor-General of India :—‘ We think it impolitic and unwise 
to decrease any of the difficulties which would be entailed on 
Russia if that Power seriously thought of invading India, as we 
should certainly decrease them if we left our own frontier and 
met her half-way in a difficult country, and possibly in the 
midst of a hostile or exasperated population.” 


All these dangers were near being incurred at the time of the 
Penjdeh affair, two years ago, when Mr. Gladstone was in power. 
Abdurrahman was “our protected ally ’—these were Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words in the House of Commons—when the Russian 
General commanding on the Afghan frontier, being well beyond 
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any telegraphic communication with his own Government, ob 
tacked and dispersed the Afghan force confronting him without a 
declaration of war, and without any provocation that people at 
4 distance could understand. Had Abdurrahman felt the 
slaughter of his soldiers and the dispersion of his army as a 
European sovereign would have felt it, he would have held our 
Government to Mr. Gladstone's declaration that he was our pro- 
tected ally ; and peace between England and Russia could have 
peen preserved only by the Russian Government disavowing, 
apologising for, and punishing the act of its General,—a condition 
which the Russian army would have never allowed its Emperor 
to fulfil. So far as those can judge who have no access to secret 
information, war was averted only because Abdurrahman thought 
he had more to fear than to hope from it. And what are we to 
say of the wisdom of our Government, whose Afghan policy at 
a critical moment let the peace of the world depend on the con- 
venience or the temper of an Afghan chief ? 


Tt is at least possible that the statement of the circumstances 
leading to the conflict of Penjdeh, which the Russian Embassy in 
London published through the Pall Mall Gazette, was in all re- 
spects literally true; that General Komaroff and his staff kept 
themselves throughout technically in the right; and that the 
Afghan commanders violated an understanding as to the limits 
within which their forces were to remain, pending the delimitation 
of the frontier. But the fact lies on the surface, that even if the 
Afghans put themselves in the wrong, General Komaroff took 
advantage of their wrong to force a quarrel on his Afghan 
victims. His motives have not been revealed, and perhaps may 
never be; but we can guess at them. By striking such a blow 
at our Afghan ally, he did his utmost to force on a war between 
Russia and England ; and it seems in the highest degree probuble 
that this actually was his purpose. He saw the prospect of 
waging such a war under more favourable circumstances to Russia 
than he could hope ever to see again, with the field of the struggle 
in Central Asia, where the Russians would be comparatively at 
home, while we should have to move our men and supplies over 
eight hundred miles of roadless wastes. And in such a war we 
should have no possibility of obtaining any European ally; on 
the contrary, he may have calculated with some proba- 
bility that the Black Sea would be closed to our fleet 
by Russian bribery at Constantinople, and the Baltic by 
German pressure at Copenhagen. The war, he may have 
reasoned, would be concentrated at Herat; and the con- 
ditions of the Crimean Campaign, where the Russians were 
weighted by the vast distances and the difficulty of trans- 
port, would be reversed to our disadvantage, while we should 
not have the single advantage that Russia enjoyed in the 
Crimean War, of an almost unlimited supply of trustworthy 
soldiers. Who can say that this calculation would have proved 
wrong? Who can say that we could have saved Herat? The 
Russian Government, however, refused to let General Komaroff 
force its hand, the Ameer of Afghanistan did not want a war, 
and peace was preserved; but unless our Afghan policy is 
changed, the danger is not passed. If Afghanistan is a British 
protectorate, Russia may at any moment, by threatening Herat, 

force us into a war to be fought out by us on the Russian side 
of Afghanistan, and without a European ally. 


After all, we do not believe that the Russians are planning 
the conquest of India. India is separated from Russia by vast 
distances of mountainous and inhospitable country. The Rus- 
sians can reach India only through Afghanistan, and cannot 
conquer India without first conquering Afghanistan and per- 
manently holding it. Afghanistan would be a more costly and 
difficult conquest than Circassia proved to be in the last genera- 
tion, being not only farther from the centres of Russian power, 
but much more extensive, and when conquered, the character of 
the country and the people would make it a costly, profitless, 
and dangerous possession. In our opinion, the Russian aim is 
not the conquest of India, which is impracticable, but that of 
Persia, which is perfectly practicable ; and we see no reason why 
England should intervene. With the mountains of Afghanistan 
and the deserts of Beloochistan between, a Russian occupation 
of Persia need not be dangerous to India; and the possession by 
Rassia of ports on the Persian Gulf would be of this advantage 
to us, that it would make Russia more assailable by our fleets. 

We do not write as advocates of peace at any price. On the 
contrary, we believe that the progress of the Russian power 
southwards is once more becoming a danger to the liberties of 
Europe ; and it would give us the greatest pleasure to hear that 
our Government had come to an understanding with that of 





Austria for the purpose of keeping the Russians out of the 
Mediterranean, and securing the independence of the rising 
nations of the Balkan Peninsula. But in Asia, we see no reason 
why our Empire and that of Russia should not expand and 
flourish together. And it may be that we have been guarding 
against danger on the opposite side to that from which it is after 
all to come. It may be that while we have been endeavouring, 
without much success, to build up a barrier on the Western side 
of India against Russia, the real danger will prove to be on the 
Eastern side, from China. And as the necessity of resisting 
Russia forced us in 1853 into an alliance with our old enemy, 
France, so in another half-century, the necessity of restraining 
the growing power of China may force us into an alliance with 
our present rival, Russia. 





A FEW MINOR POETS.*® 


Miss Nessir’s verses bear the unmistakable stamp of sincerity. 
Her own life is shut between the covers of her book. Its domi- 
nant chords are sad ones. She has lost the old paths, and the 
new ones which she has at length found are not so green and 
sunny as those which her feet first trod. There is apparently 
no attempt to place the poems in chronological order, and very 
few of them are ostensible self-revelations; yet, as they stand, 
and such as they are, one traces in them something like a con- 
secutive story. The writer has gradually felt her faith slip 
from her ; has been utterly lost for a while, and has been inclined 
to answer the question, “Is life worth living?” with a weary 
negative; but has finally found in self-abnegation and earnest 
practical work, a cold and stern substitute for her perished 
hope and trust. The book is a thorough outcome of the 
age, and being, as we have said, entirely sincere and genuine, 
it possesses real interest and real value. Its atmosphere 
is not, and could not be, a sunny one. The dark clouds which 
obscured the sky are, it is true, blown away ; but the wind which 
dispels them is from the North-East. The writer’s nature 
indeed, is gentle and loveable, but her creed is cold and comfort- 
less, and this makes the climate of her book. The following 
lines on “ Christmas,” not by any means noticeable among her, 
poems for literary excellence, exemplify so well her outlook upon 
life, that they may stand in place of further description :— 
“ With garlands to grace it, with laughter to greet it, 
Christmas is here, holly-red and snow-white, 
Hung round with quaint legends, and old-as-life stories 
Of mystical beauty and life-long delight ; 
With dreams of the Christ-child, with Santa Claus fables 
Without doubts to trouble or questions to break 
The absolute faith in the triumph of goodness, 
In God and in Nature on guard for its sake ; 
Without fear of death, with no memories of grief, 
Believing life clear as our cloudless belief ; 
What wonder if rose-coloured Christmas appear 
As the happiest day of our happy child-year ? 
With the swiftness of thought, with the Spring’s incompleteness 
Childhood has passed, and its place is filled up; 
Hope suns our youth into Midsummer sweetness, 
And the roses of love wreathe our life’s golden cup. 
We shall do—we shall dare—and our faith has no limit, 
Wrong must go down ’neath the sword of the right; 
And life is so joyous, and may be so glorious, 
And day looks so long, and so distant the night. 
We love—there are chances—and if we should meet 
The woman who holds all our heart at her feet 
At Christmas—would not that make Christmas more dear 
Than all other days of our love-lightened year? 
With the sadness of tears, with the speed of the swallow, 
Youth has gone by, and its hope and its faith ; 
Love has grown into grief, and remembrance is anguish, 
And down the dim years sound the footsteps of death. 
There sit at our feast (for we still hold our revels) 
The phantom of hope and the spectre of truth. 
This life we believed in—how has it rewarded 
The passionate faith of our long-ago youth ? 
Our hearth is deserted—our Christmas Day seems 
Bat the ghost of a day from a lifetime of dreams. 
Oh, lost voices that call us,—we hear you—we hear ! 
Oh, most desolate day of our desolate year!” 
The writer’s love for natural beauty is true and deep. Some of 
her little landscapes would be entirely charming, but for the 
chill breath which now and again blows across them,—the sense 
of a void at Nature’s very heart, where there used to be the 
divine love. Here is an exquisite stanza from “ Richborough 
Castle :”— 





* Lays and Legends. By E. Nesbit. London: Longmans, Green, and Co.— 
A Life’s Idylls, and other Poems. By Hugh Conway. Bristol: W. Arrow- 
smith.—The Silver Bridge, and other Poems. By Elizabeth Akers. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.—Gods and Men. By Arthur Dillon. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.——Serbelloni. By J. W, Gilbart-Smith. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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“ How the whole dear world is golden and green 
With the marshy meadows, the dimpled wheat, 
The hot strong sunshine, the ivy’s sheen, 
And the high white lights on the shiny beet ! 
See the far blue line—the retreating sea! 
It is good to be here, it is good to be ; 
Whatever life is, or whatever has been, 
To be now—to be here, is nothing but sweet !”” 


But the “ obstinate questionings ” obtrude themselves :— 


“ Are we wise, we two, when we try to pierce 
To the heart of things, to our own heart’s heart, 
To learn the secret springs of the years, 
And what that is of which we are part ? 
Free will—the Absolute—matter—mind— 
Ah, we came like the wind, and we go like the wind! 
Would solving life’s mysteries dry our tears, 
Or absolute knowledge heal souls that smart ? 


And meantime one might lose what I’d like to keep— 
The power to delight in a day like this, 

In the brown wings’ whir, and the faint-bell’d sheep, 
In the million things that the millions miss. 

And, think, had it happened one’s in-turned eyes 

Had missed the gateway of Paradise, ; 

Had one questioned of dreams till one fell asleep, 


Having never dreamed, oh, my Dream, of your kiss !”” 


Miss Nesbit can tell a story with singular grace and charm. 
“The Singing of the Magnificat” is a really exquisite bit of 
narrative, as well as a notable sermon against self-consciousness 
and self-love. “Absolution” is a very striking tale, told with 
no little dramatic power. “The Moat-House”—the longest 
piece in the book—pleases us the least. We give, as a final 
specimen of Miss Nesbit’s work, five stanzas from “ August,” 
which well display the animating purpose of her life :— 
“ Oh, happy country ! myriad-voiced and dear, 
I have no heart, no eyes, except for you ; 
Yours are the only voices I will hear, 
Yours is the only bidding I will do: 
You bid me be at peace, and let alone 
That loud, rough world where peace is never known. 


Yet through your voices comes a sterner cry, 
A voice I cannot silence if I would; 
It mars the song the lark sings to the sky, 
It breaks the changefal music of the wood. 
‘ Back to your post—a charge you have to keep— 
Freedom is bleeding while her soldiers sleep.’ 


Oh, heart of mine I have to carry here! 
Will you not let me rest a little while P— 

A space ’mid doubtful fight and doubtful fear— 
A little space to see the Mother’s smile, 

To stretch my hands out to her, and possess 

No sense of aught but of her loveliness ? 


Ah! just this power to feel how she is fair 
Means just the power to see how fon! life is. 
How can I linger in the sacred air, 
And taste the pure wine of the dear sun’s kiss, 
When in the outer dark my brothers moan, 
Nor even guess the joys that I have known ? 


Back the least soldier goes! To jar and fret, 
To hope uncrowned—faith tried—love wounded sore— 
To prayers that never have been answered yet, 
To dreams that must be dreams for evermore ; 
To all that, after all, is far more dear 
Than all the joys of all the changing year.” 

When Called Back lifted the name of “ Hugh Conway,” some 
three or fours years ago, into such sudden and immense popu- 
larity, it was to nine readers out of ten a name entirely new. 
Yet Mr. Fargus had been writing verses for a comparatively long 
time, and had acquired a considerable amount of favour with 
the composers of drawing-room songs. Mr. J. L. Roeckel, in 
particular—to whom one of his books, the first, we think, was 
dedicated—had collaborated with Mr. Fargus in several success- 
ful songs. The circumstance that “ Hugh Conway” was 
practically so little known proves the extreme insignificance of 
the part which the poet plays in the fleeting successes of the 
concert-room. “ Hugh Conway ” himself apparently set little 
store by his lyrics for music, for his volume of poems con- 
tains very few of them. The most salient literary feature of 
“Hugh Conway’s” verse is that which equally distinguishes his 
prose,—melodramaticism. But in spite of this vice, there is good 
promise, and even good performance, in this book. With alittle 
more labour, a little more culture, “ Hugh Conway” might 
have written poems that would have outlived Called Back some 


years. There is apparently a good deal of his own life in this | 


book, though the Life’s Idylls are presumably not intended 
to be autobiographical. Upon him, as upon Miss Nesbit, the 
burden of the problems of the day weighs heavily. These lines, 
from “Is Life Worth Living ?” fairly illustrate his creed and his 
craftsmanship :— 





cee 


‘Sad preachers those, whose heaven-turned eyes 
Gaze far beyond this bright world’s span, 
And teach that men, to starwards rise, 
Must scorn what cometh sweet to man; 
That feet must tread, with steady trust, 
Where Reason ne’er a pathway sees, 
Through roads o’erlaid with doctrine dust, 
To gates where creed shall turn the keys. 


Shall nought of heaven be fashioned here ? 
Shall joy but tempt our feet awrong ? 
This strange, sweet life that none can spare, 
Though pain with pleasare mingling throng. 
Are all the prizes men must crave 
But lures to lead the feet astray ? 
If this be life, the god who gave 
Is scarce the God to whom I pray ! 


For me, I hold that men who live 
With eyes turned earthwards, yet do well 
For Right’s own sake, nor simply strive 
For hope of heaven or fear of hell, 
Are dearer held for this by God, 
Than hermits who with holy tears 
The caves have sought, or deserts trod, 
Or mourned o’er Adam’s fall for years. 


A sad reply the thinkers find 
To this sad thought of latter days— 
Dark thunder-clouds are charged ; behind, 
By few unseen, the lightning plays. 
Is life worth living P Holds it less 
Of pain than joy ? We answer so: 
‘As God in mercy made it—Yes; 
As doctrine reads God’s mercy—No!’” 


To quit the pages of Miss Nesbit or Mr. Fargus for those of 
Mrs. Akers, is like a change from Edinburgh to Torquay, or 
like turning out of a dusty town street into some old-fashioned 
garden where the charming country flowers of one’s childhood 
are still in bloom. Here one has the cawing of rooks, the hum 
of bees, the twitter and flutter of a thousand birds, the smell 
of wall-flowers and sweetwilliams, and the June sunshine warm 
upon one’s head. Mrs. Akers’ songs are as unaffected and as 
melodious as those of a thrush. Her joys are siniple, homely 
joys, her tears are easy, natural tears. Her verse has no high 
intellectual claims,—it is animated by no conscious purpose. It 
may not—though it is marred by few crudities—represent the 
highest art ; but it is wholly charming and delightful. In days 
when lyrical poetry is almost a lost art, what a luxury it is to 
come across @ genuine song like this !— 


“Come, let us make his pleasant grave 

Upon this shady shore, 

Where the sad river, wave on wave, 
Shall grieve for evermore ; 

Oh, long and sweet shall be his dream, 
Lulled by its soothing flow— 

Sigh softly, softly, shining stream, 
Because he loved you so! 


Fair blossom.daughters of the May, 
So lovely in your bloom, 

Your ranks must stand aside to-day, 
To give our darling room ; 

These dew-drops which you shed in showers 
Are loving tears, I know— 

Bloom brightly, brightly, grateful flowers, 
Because he loved you so! 


Here all the warm, long summer days, 
The yellow bees shall come, 

Coquetting down the blossomy ways 
With loud and ringing hum ; 

While warbling in the sunny trees 
The birds flit to and fro— 

Sing sweetly, sweetly, birds and bees, 
Because he loved you so! 


Here with their soft and cautious tread, 
The light feet of the shower 

Shall walk about his grassy bed, 
And cool the sultry hour ; 

Yet may not wake to smiles again 
The eyes which sleep below— 

Fall lightly, lightly, pleasant rain, 
Because he loved you so! 


And when the summer’s voice is dumb, 
And lost her blooming grace, 

When sighing autumn tempests come 
To weep above the place, 

Till all the forest boughs are thinned, 
Their leafy pride laid low— 

Grieve gently, gently, wailing wind, 
Because he loved you so! 


And when beneath the chilly light 
That crowns the winter day, 

The storms shall clothe his grave in white, 
And shut the world away— 
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a 
Above his sweet untroubled rest 


Fall soft, caressing snow— 
Drift tenderly across his breast, 
Because he loved you so!” 
And this is only one flower out of a big round posy ! : 

Mr. Arthur Dillon, the author of Gods and Men, is a well- 
trained and conscientious literary workman. He is never slip- 
shod, and hardly ever weak. The classic ground which he treads 
is evidently familiar to him. He knows not only the Greeks, 
put the English interpreters of the Greek spirit. Milton, and 
Keats, and Tennyson, and Swinburne, and Morris have all 
influenced him somewhat,—Tennyson to a very marked extent ; 
yet, in the main, the quality of his verse is his own, and there 
ig a certain distinction about its movement. Though his poems 
are carefully laid out, the perpetual changes of metre in which 
he indulges produce an effect of scrappiness and jerkiness 
which is rather destructive of consecutive enjoyment. Mr. 
Dillon has a good eye for landscape, and some of his 
little pictures are capital studies in black and white. One’s 
main impression of the book is, that it impresses one less 
than it ought. One is continually forced to say,—‘ That 
is well done; I ought to be moved by that.” And one 
reads the passage again, and still one is not moved. All the 
machinery for effect is there, and yet the effect is not produced. 
The fire is laid, but it does not light. Or one might describe 
the book as a sort of Ezekiel’s valley. Sinews and flesh and 
skin the poems have, but there.is no breath in them. 

Mr. J. W. Gilbart-Smith’s volume appears to us to possess 
only one noticeable feature,—extreme pretentiousness. Unless 
we are mistaken, we saw it asserted in some notice of Serbelloni 
that the conscientious study of it will henceforth be de rigueur for 
visitors to the Italian lakes. If this be stern fact, and tourists are 
to be required to master not only the poem, but also the Argument, 
and to parse the dedication, we apprehend that their numbers 
will suffer a considerable reduction. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_——@———_—_ 
Verses of a Prose Writer. By James Ashcroft Noble. (D. Dcuglas, 
Edinburgh.)—A critic cannot do better than accept the estimate of 
these verses which may be said to be implied in their title. They 
come, it is abundantly clear, from the pen of a man of culture and 
feeling ; they have the grace and tenderness which we should expect 
when such a man, being also versed in the ways of the literary art, 
betakes him to the writing of poetry. But they are not, as they do 
not pretend to be, the work of his life. He is to be judged by other 
things, though it cannot but be that this judgment will be sensibly 
raised by what he has here shown himself capable of doing. He is 
at his best when his verse is most manifestly inspired by personal 
feeling, as in some of the short inscriptional pieces, and in the “In 
Memoriam Philip.” Here is a sonnet full of beauty :— 
** Autumn, 1885. 

Yes, Autumn comes again and finds me here, 

Last year I thought I should be otherwhere 

Than ’mid these fading falling leaves; for there, 

Beneath life’s tree whose leaves are never sere 

But green throughout the great eternal year 

I thought to lie, and breathe the tranquil air, 


And see my boy who, being for earth too fair, 
Is fairer still in that celestial sphere. 


Perchance for me his little heart did yearn ; 
Haply to meet me at the golden gate 

He oft would wander, stand awhile, and turn 
Away tocry, ‘ My father lingers late.’ 

Content thee, little one; my heart doth burn 
For thee as thine for me, but God says ‘ Wait !’’’ 


Elsewhere what we most miss is the fervour and force that the poet’s 
work should have. We often admire, we very seldom blame—if 
ever, it is some trifling defect of form—but we are not carried away. In 
the following, which is a fair specimen of Mr. Noble’s average style, we 
have ventured to alter “no,” in line 18, into “us :”— 
“Our DREAM. 
Perchance to men it may not be given 
To know things real from things that seem ; 


Tf, living on earth, we dream of heaven, 
Why, then, I hold it better to dream. 


Let us dream on ’mid the splendid shadows 
That make existence a gladsome thing, 

The dim deep woods and the flowery meadows 
Where fairies frolic and skylarks sing ; 

Where bright shapes linger, and angel faces 
Glow in the gleam of a visioned day, 

And o’er the uplands on grassy spaces 

Fond lovers wander, fair children play. 

Let us dream still, then, nor strive to sever 
Things that are real from things that seem, 
Let us slumber on for ever and ever 

And know no waking from life’s glad dream.” 


The Panama Canal, by J. C. Rodrigues, LL.B. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) should be read—we do not say believed—by all who are in- 
terested in one of the greatest engineering enterprises of the present 








or of any time. In the end of 1879, Mr. Rodriguez was sent to 
Panama by the New York World as a special commissioner to meet 
M. de Lesseps, and to write his impressions on the canal scheme, 
The book which Mr. Rodriguez now publishes seems to be based on 
his studies of that scheme, and on articles embodying them 
which he contributed to journals in New York and London. The 
conclusions he has arrived at are eminently hostile—to use a very 
mild word—to M. de Lesseps. Thus, Mr. Rodriguez says that “even if 
the canal could be ready in nine years, and should start business 
with 5,000,000 tons (instead of 3,200,000, as calculated in the United 
States for the Nicaragua Canal), the outlook of the Company, with a 
capital in shares and bonds of £107,000,000, would be the annual de- 
ficiency of £3,300,000. That result will be owing to the bad selection 
of the line and the extravagant manner in which money has been 
spent.” Mr. Rodriguez, partisan though he is, writes lucidly as well 
as forcibly. Partisanship apart, too, his book will be found valuable 
for the historical account it supplies of the Panama Canal scheme, 
regarded alike from the financial, the political, and the engineering 
point of view. 


The Throne of Eloquence (Hodder and Stoughton) is one of the 
most satisfactory performances of that indefatigable book-maker, the 
late Mr. Paxton Hood. It is a collection of facts and opinions on 
great preachers, ancient and modern, and is less marked than most 
of Mr. Hood’s other books by that peculiar rhetoric of which he had 
so large acommand. Chrysostom and Jeremy Taylor, Henry Melvill 
and Chalmers and Hall, Whitefield and Bossuet, Robertson and Binney, 
and the secrets of their success in the pulpit—not to speak of the 
success of minor men—are all dealt with by Mr. Hood after his own 
somewhat too enthusiastic fashion. Besides, there are in Mr. Hood’s 
volume some nuggets of good advice, mixed up, it must be allowed, 
in too many cases, with the quartz of declamation, on such subjects 
as the use of humonr in the pulpit, and solitude as a training for the 
preacher’s work. By the ordinary reader, however, The Throne of 
Eloquence will be found most interesting for the anecdotes it contains. 

Recollections of a Private Soldier in the Army of the Potomac. By 
Frank Wilkeson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Here is an “ eye-opener” 
indeed! The history of the war, “thus far written,” says Mr. Wilke- 
son, ‘‘ has been the work of commanding Generals,’’ and he goes on, 
“the epauletted history has been largely inspired by vanity or 
jealousy.” (He excepts General Grant’s “immortal record.’”’) The 
private soldiers should tell their story, he thinks. It will prove, be 
believes, that the almost ruinous delay in suppressing the rebellion 
and restoring the Union, the deadly failure of campaigns year after 
year, the awful waste of the best soldiers the world has seen, and the 
piling up of the public debt into the billions, was wholly due to West 
Point influence and West Point commanders. [By the way, all the best 
commanders were certainly West Point men.| The book opens with 
a quite frightful description of villainy and corruption and violence. 
“ Bounty-jumping ”’ was a profession, and those who practised it, if 
detected, met with no mercy. They were simply shot without a word. 
But this is nothing to the story of the gamblers, the two men, dressed 
as soldiers, but not soldiers, “‘ gamblers in league with high officials, 
gamblers carefully selected for their professional skill and pleasing 
address,” and sent on the sea-voyage to rob the bounty-laden recruits. 
Rob these they did, and to some purpose. “ At the lowest calcula- 
tion, there had been $240,000 in the recruits’ pockets when they left 
New York. I do not believe the same pockets contained $70,000 
when we arrived at Alexandria.’ When we get to the front, the 
atmosphere is healthier. But what horrors! Here is a little 
picture :— 

“One day some men of the Fortieth New York Infantry came to 
my battery to gamble. I took a hand in a game of seven-up fora 
dollar a corner and five on the rubber. We spread a blanket on the 
ground behind the earthworks and squatted around it. My partner, 
a Fortieth New York soldier, was a heavy-jawed, light-haired, blue- 
eyed lad of nineteen, an Albany boy, who played well, and fought 
well too. He was a wit, and when in the humour would make a whole 
regiment of sick men laugh. We were a few dollars winners, and he 
was graphically and humorously describing the brigade of regulars 
running against a swamp in the Wilderness, and the mythical con- 
versation between the grey-haired commander and the second lieu- 
tenant, just out of West Point, as the old soldier asked if there was 
anything in the new books about getting a brigade across a swamp, 
was delicious. As we laughed the handsome lad fell face down into 
the blanket, and began to vomit blood. We grabbed him, turned him 
over, tore up his shirt, and saw where a ball had entered his side, 
cutting a gash instead of a hole. The wounded soldier did not speak. 
The blood rushed out of his mouth, his eyes glazed, his jaw dropped 
—he was dead. A chance ball had struck the tire of one of the 
wheels of the No. 1 gun, and glanced forward and killed this delightfal 
comrade. His death ended the game. We put his body alongside of 
a couple of other dead men, and buried the three that night.” 

And the book is full of pictures. Itis well worth reading,—a perfectly 
candid story, we should say. 


Chapters from Family Chests. By Edward Walford, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) —It must not be supposed that we have in these 
volumes any of the results of the search which the Commissioners 
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have been making into family records. Pretty nearly everything 
in these two volumes may, we take it, be found in print already. 
Mr. Walford, however, has done well in collecting them. Some, 
perhaps, might have been spared without much loss. The love- 
story of Lord Eldon, for instance, is, to say the least, quite as well 
told by Lord Campbell. But others will be new, at least to many 
readers. The “Incident in the House of Radcliffe’? (a curiously 
worded title, by-the-way), tells us pleasantly how a younger son 
of the Earl of Sussex married Isabel, daughter of Edmund Harvey, 
citizen of London. The account of “An Eccentric Baronet,’ Sir 
Henry Bate, at one time editor of the Morning Post, and founder 
of the Morning Herald, is remarkable. Mr. Douglas, in his “‘ Duelling- 
Days,’’ has some odd things to tell of him. One capital volume might 
have been made out of the two; but the two, in these days of book- 
making, are quite passable. 


Pearls and Pearling Life. By Edwin W. Streeter. (Bell and 
Son.)—This is an agreeable, gossippy book, put together without any 
very strict regard to logical sequence. The autkor, for instance, after 
describing a very curious natural cluster of pearls known as the 
“Great Southern Cross Pearl” (it consists of nine pearls arranged 
together in the shape of a Latin cross, and so astonished its first 
finders that they buried it), bethinks him that all his readers may not 
know what is meant by the Southern Cross, and accordingly prints a 
letter from Lord Crawford describing it. It must be allowed that 
this is sufficiently remote from the subject of pearls. But he hasa 
great deal to say about them, historically, commercially, and, in fact, 
in every aspect. The money value of the jewel is, it seems, difficult 
to estimate. There is nothing so dependent on fashion, nothing in 
which what seems the most trifling defect so depreciates the worth 
of the whole. In 1753, a pearl of thirty grains was reckoned to be 
worth about £25. In 1867, Mr. Henry Emmanuel gives the sum at 
from £80to £100. Mr. Streeter calls this “ ridiculously low” for the 
present time, but declines to give any table of prices. 


Duelling-Days in the Army. By William Douglas. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. Douglas has collected here a number of more or less 
interesting stories. There is little or nothing in them that is new ; 
on the other hand, there is much that will bear telling a second time, 
especially when they have the advantage of a lively and pleasant 
style. The author’s sympathies are always on the right side, and he 
has not even a lurking wish for the restoration of the practice which 
he describes. It is sometimes said that duelling kept in check much 
brutal violence, which is now restrained only by the vague and un- 
certain influences of public opinion. The reader of these narratives 
will hardly take up with this notion. Brutality and violence were 
rife in spite of, perhaps in consequence of, this supposed check. The 
practice lent itself to abominable injustice, shown not least in the 
favouritism which seems to have been almost universally extended 
to menof rank. There are few more discreditable stories in our recent 
social history than the narrative of the quarrel between Lord George 
Bentinck and Captain Kerr, as it is told by Mr. Douglas. The fact 
is, that the more we hear of Mr. Disraeli’s hero, the more dubious a 
character does he seem. We may remark that Pulsio and Vorenus 
were not “Generals’’ in Cocsar’s army. 


A Terrible Legacy. By C. W. Appleton. (Ward and Downey.)— 
This is a tale in which, we may say, we are reminded sometimes of 
“The Castle of Otranto,” and sometimes of Albert Smith’s “ Chris- 
topher Tadpole.’ On the whole, the tragedy, or quasi-tragedy, is the 
better part of the book. The reader cannot help believing in the 
reality of the “ terrible legacy,” and is genuinely surprised when he 
comes to the discovery of the truth. On the other hand, the humour 
is often poor, and sometimes vulgar. Spink, and his misanthropic 
spouse, Angelina, are perhaps the best characters of the comic kind. 
Bat there is by far too much of the book. Only it was necessary, we 
suppose, to have so many pages for a “‘ six-shilling novel.” 


A Short History of the Bombay Presidency. By Edmund C. Cox. 
(Thacker and Co.)—This is a useful, unpretending little book, which 
ought not to pass unnoticed. The writer combines with the accuracy 
and culture he acquired at Cambridge, the official experience and 
close acquaintance with the natives of India which he has gained 
while serving in the District Police, ‘ week after week [as he says] 
never seeing the face of a fellow-countryman.” With these advan- 
tages, Mr. Cox has compiled a concise and well-arranged manual of 
the history of the Presidency with which he is most familiar, and 
of which the annals are most full of incident and interest. But that 
is not all; he has prefaced his account of Bombay with a brief 
but vivid description of the whole country from its earliest 
days—its etymology, institutions, languages, invasions, dynasties 
—down to the first coming of the English in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Here and there the pages may seem 
somewhat overladen with facts and details,—as, e g., in the incidents 
of the three Mahratta wars. But when Mr. Cox comes nearer to our 
times, his sketches of the administration of Elphinstone and Malcolm, 
and Lords Auckland, Ellenborough, Harding, and Dalhousie, are short, 
clear, pointed, and independent in tone. It is gratifying to learn 











from one with such excellent opportunities for judging, that, notwith- 
standing all their poverty, helplessness, and excess of population, the 
musses both in British India and in the Native States were never 
better off than now in any previous stage of their hiatory, while 
increased trade and improved administration tend every year to 
improve their condition. Mr. Cox notices one curious item in the 
increase of comfort,—viz., that in a single year nearly four million 
umbrellas were imported. We welcome this excellent little work, 
readable throughout, and accurate wherever we have tested it,— 
though, by-the-way, Vasco da Gama “sailing up to the shores of 
India,” must have cast, and not weighed (sic) anchor in the harbour 
of Kalikat. 

Gazetteer of the British Isles. Edited by John Bartholomew. (A, 
and C. Black.)—This new gazetteer contains, we should imagine, 
between thirty and forty thousand names, and, indeed, mentions, ag 
far as we have been able to test its completeness, every name that 
is likely to be looked for. The information is put in a succinct and 
readable form, and here, again, supplies what will commonly be 
wanted. Of course, it is not perfect. Not to speak of omissions, a 
fault which it would be difficult to jadge fairly, some mistakes have 
crept in. ‘I'he market day of Barnet, for instance, is Wednesday, not 
Monday, as here given; the region round Worksop was called the 
“ Dukery ”’ or “ Dukeries,” not ‘‘from the number of mansions and 
parks in the neighbourhood,” but from the three ducal seats, Clumber 
(Newcastle), Welbeck (Portland), and Worksop Manor (Norfolk). Ia 
Monken Hadley, Hadley Priory is not a ‘‘ seat.” 


Favilla : Tales, Essays, and Poems. By the late Rev. Thos. J. Corr, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, aud Co.) —We are not disposed todo much more 
than record the appearance of this volame. The editor says :—“ My 
task has been more sacred than critical. I have endeavoured to give 
the author’s work to the public as nearly as possible as he left it,”— 
and goes on to quote an opinion that “‘ some of the compositions were 
written when the powers of body, and consequently of mind, were 
becoming weak.” Though we cannot accept what is implied in this 
“consequently,” we cannot help regretting that criticism was not 
called in for the purpose of selection. A smaller volume would have 
been in every way more acceptable. Mr. Corr was evidently a man 
of taste, culture, and feeling, and left behind him more than one 
thing which deserves to live. It is a pity that the editor has allowed 
the first paper to be disfigured by a manifest lapsus penne, “ Aliquid 
sperare impotens,” instead of “Quidlibet impotens sperare.” 
Aliquid makes nonsense of the quotation. 

An Investor's Notes on American Railroads. By John Swann, 
M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Swann thinks that, in view of 
the present state of affairs in England, there is likely during the 
next few years to be a considerable transference of investments to 
America. Accordingly, he deems it a good opportunity -to give 
some advice to possible investors in railways, always an easy and 
attractive form. Nothing could be more scrupulously fair than his 
attitude. Heis not by any means disposed to shirk his countrymen’s 
faults. On the contrary, he points out where the foreign investor 
has been deceived or has blundered with unflinching fairness, and 
shows him how he should protect himself. He humorously quotes 
what is not the most humane of the Mosaic precepts, ‘Ye shall 
not eat of anything that dieth of itself ...... thou mayest sell it 
unto an alien ;” and finds an application of it to the way in which 
‘‘dead or moribund concerns” have been “unloaded” in Europe. 
As the enlightened settler in Eden remarked, “They have drawed 
up a lot of British capital” in that way, and the thanks of investors 
on this side of the water are due to a disinterested adviser who 
puts them on their guard against possible deceptions in the future. 


Garrison Gossip. By John Strange Winter. 2 vols. (F. V. 
White.)—It is to be presumed that Mr. Winter is acquainted with 
his subject, and is so far right in choosing it. But he cannot be 
congratulated on the fortune which has made him its chronicler. 
If this is “‘ Army society,” to borrow a phrase from the title of a 
former work, it is an extraordinarily mean and petty kind of thing. 
Really, an opponent of standing armies might find a powerful 
argument in it. One notable characteristic is the absolute exclusion 
of anything of professional interest. Legal novels have something, 
it may be a good deal, of law in them, and clerical novels not less 
of theology, or, at least, ecclesiasticism; but it seems to be a rule 
that a military novel should contain nothing but sport and love- 
making, and the talk that grows out of these. Mr. Winter gives us 
here the second ingredient only. The only professional thing that we 
can find in the two volumes, is a sneer put into the mouth of one of 
the characters at the scientific corps. And there is a satirical 
account of a Bishop. 


New Epitions.—Young Ireland. Part II. By Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy. (M. H. Gill and Co., Dublin.) —This volume, part of what is 
called the “Irish People’s Edition,” relates the history of the years 
1845-49. The writer remarks:—‘‘In Ireland, hitherto, history has 
repeated itself with the fidelity of a stock-piece at the theatre, where 
nothing is changed from generation to generation but the actors.’ 
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Well, the actors are changed indeed! Compare the “Young 
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freland” of forty years ago with the crew of these days that 
earns its wages at Westminster by bad language and mprosr.—— 
Professor Mahaffy publishes a third edition, “revised and enlarged, 

of his Rambles and Studies in Greece. (Macmillan.)—Among the 
additions is a chapter, full of interest, describing the writer's visit to 
Sparta and Messene. He would not be himself without. giving his 
readers some curious speculation: Here it is that the old Spartans 
were & somewhat luxurious people, “by no means 80 opposed to 
art as they have been represented in the histories.” ; Well may 
Professor Mahaffy’s reader exclaim with Solon, ynpdoxw wodda 
s.——We have received a second edition of A History 
of the Romans. By R. F. Horton, M.A. (Rivingtons.)——Alao the 
eighth volume of The Reader’s Shakespeare (third of the Tragedies). 
(Walter Smith.)—It contains Othello, Antony and ; Cleopatra, 
Cymbeline, and Pericles, Prince of Tyre-——On the subject of law 
we have new editions of May on Fraudulent and Voluntary Dis- 
positions of Property, edited by S. W. Worthington, M.A. (Stevens 
and Haynes), brought up to time by an account of recent legiala- 
tion and judicial decisions, the changes and additions being specially 
important in the matters of Bills of Sale and Nuptial Settlements.—— 
Parliamentary Government in England : its Origin, Development, and 
Practical Op2ration. By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. Edited by his Son. 
Vol. I. (Longmans.) Law Lyrics. (Alexander Gardner.) —-The 
Poems of George D. Prentice. With a Biographical Sketch by John 
James Piatt. (Elliot Stock.) ——G@olden Girls. By Allan Muir. 


(John Hogg.) 
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HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a Reduced 
Scale, from old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged chronologically 
and in Schools. 
OPEN DAILY from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 to 4. Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
from Frescoes and other Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, 
and German, are ON SALE at LOWER PRICES to members, and at higher to 
strangers. Catalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 
membership. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


INWORTH EXHIBITION.—Panel in Terra-Cotta, 

CHRIST BEFORE HEROD (life-size), ON VIEW on and after MONDAY, 

June 20th. Daily, from 10 till 5 (Jubilee Day excepted). Admission, including 

Catalogue and Record of Tinworth’s Work, One Shilling —-DUULTON and CO., 
Albert Embankment, 8.E. 

















N SUMMER SEAS.—Water-Colour Sketches, by W. 

L. WYLLIE.—At ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, the Rembrandt Head, Vigo 
Street, W. 

U M M ER f Erh- RR; 188 7. 





The HALF-TERM of the SCHOOL conducted by Miss 8S. W. CASE and 
Miss M. J. MATHESON COMMENCES MONDAY, June 20th. 


Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 
_— AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prespectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of £45, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 
1887, and tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
tion on JULY 7th and sth.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
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oe ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(For the EDUCATION of WOMEN), 


EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP 
(At present Head Mistress of the Oxford High School). 





The COLLEGE will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th, 1887. The charge for Board, 
Lodging, and Tuition will be £30 a Term (11 weeks). The curriculum will pre- 
pare for the London University Degrees and for the Oxford Honour Examinations. 
Candidates for admission must be over 17 years of age, and must pass an entrance 
examination, unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equiva- 
lent. Fifteen Scholarships of £50 a year each, tenable for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of the first Entrance Examination, to be held on August 
4th and 5th. 


For further information apply to the Secretary. 
J, L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 


NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 

Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 

of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian. ‘Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 


REPARATION for the BAR.—A BARRISTER, Graduate, 

Scholar, Prizemau, Experienced Coach, can RECEIVE a PUPIL in 

CHAMBERS. Premium moderate.—Address, ‘‘COACH,” care of Adams and 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet Street, E.0. 


GENTLEMAN DESIRES to SEND his SON, aged 17, 

ona VOYAGEto AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, to sail in September, 

and return to England early next summer, under the care and tuition of some 
qualified and experienced gentleman. The advertiser would like to hear of one or 
two youths willing to accompany his son. The voyage would be beneficial to any 
delicate youths, and an opportunity would be afforded to them to pursue their 
studies and advantageously to extend their range of knowledge and information, 
under conditions conducive to promoting their health and invigorating their con- 
stitutions. The expenses of a tutor might be shared pro rata, and each youth 
bg defray his own. References exchanged.—Address, “ALLEN,” Letter-box 

, Cardiff. 


REP A RAT O18 Y SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated inthe grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools. 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. ESCORT from LONDON JULY 14th. 


———* SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 2tst.—Apply, HEAD MASTER. 
Of generat TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 


Highlands),—Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 

for OPEN EXHIBITIONS will be HELD on JULY Ist and 2nd, at Lancing 

(where candidates can have board and lodging in the College), and also in London, 

at Clifton, and at Exeter.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY, Lancing 
College, Shoreham. 





























— 


"[\HE WORSHIPFUL 
T Lonbox. “NY OF GROCERg, 


ORIGINAL RESEARCH IN SANITARY SCIENCE, 
QUADRENNIAL DISCOVERY PRIZE OF £1,000. 1887-1890, 


In accordance with the terms of the Company’s scheme, the Court 
that the problem proposed as the matter of competiti 0 Tat, punounce 
Prize (1883-1886), viz. :— —— a 

“To discover a method by which the Vaccine Contagium m ‘ 
apart from the animal body, in some medium or media — other ese nn irated 
the method to be such that the Contagiam may by means of it be multi lied te 
an indefinite extent in successive generations, and that the product after > 
number of such generations shall (so far as can within the time be tested) ~~ 
itself of identical potency with standard Vaccine Lymph,” may 
has not been solved by any of the Candidates, The prize has 
withheld, and the same problem is, subject to the conditions "of the ete 
again proposed for investigation. me, 

The Prize is open to universal competition, British and Foreign. 

Competitors for the Prize must submit their respective Treatises on or bef 
December 3l1st, 1890, and the award will be made as soon afterwards ag the a 
cumstances of the competition shall permit, not later than the month of May, 

’ 


In relation to the Discovery Prize, as in relation to other parts of 
pany’s Scheme in aid of Sanitary Science, the Court acts with the bn 1 
= assessors. 
comunications on the subject are to be addressed to the C 
GROOERS’ COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C, OEAE of 
Grocers’ Hall, June, 1887. 


as 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 

CHEMICAL PROFESSORSHIP. y 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of CHEMISTRY. 

Salary, £250, with a share of the Students’ fees.—Applications, with testimonials, 

to be sent not later than July 6th, Further information may be obtained on 
application to ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA. 
TION for FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JUNE 28th,— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. j 


ASTBOURBRNE COLLEGE 
Established in 1867. 
PrRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Vistror—The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Heap Master—The Rey. G. R. GREEN, M.A., Blackwater House, 
Boarders are also received by H. Matheson, M.A., at the College House, and RB, 
R. Newton, M.A., 7 Grange Gardens, 
In July, Four Entrance Scholarships of 15 guineas each will be available for 
boarders, and Two of 10 guineas each for home boarders, 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary 
G. W. MACAULEY, Licutenant-Colonel, 


N EDINBURGH GRADUATE wishes to obtain 
LITERARY WORK in connection with Philosophical or Political Subjects, 
—Address, “ F. H.,”” Edinburgh University. 


ITED KINGDOM METAL-EDGED BOX COMPANY, 
—PREFERENCE SHARES (£1, fully paid) offered at special price, 178,— 
0. 8.,”’ care of Messrs. BASTIN and LAWSON, 49 Finsbury Pavement. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOME N 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A, 
SEconD MasteR—Rey. O. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 



































** They come as a boon and a blessing to men, THE | een 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” IVERPOOL and LONDON 
“They are a treasure.”’—Standard. an URE 
RY the “FLYING DUTCHMAN” 
T PEN. —- (ONCENTRATED 
Writes about 300 words with one dip of ink. INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NG Established 1836, O° OA, 

Total Invested Funds .....c.sccscsscceserseeree £7 ,324,034 


The FLYING “J” PEN. 
A“J” Pen which will write 100 words with one dip 
of ink. 
6d and Is per box, at all Stationers’. 
Sample box, with all kinds, by post, 1s 1d. 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 Blair Street, Edinburgh, 
Penmakers to her Majesty’s Government Offices. 
BEWARE OF THE PARTY OFFERING IMITA- 
TIONS OF THESE PENS. 


HOENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
an” claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
WILLIAM O. ALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
effected before the close of this year will participate 
for two full years’ payments in the division as at 
December 31st, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6 800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3.400,000, 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
its on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 











A NOTHER cure of Asthma by Dr. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From 
Mr. Richardson, Chemist, 11 Bloomsbury, Birming- 
ham:—“ A gentlemen suffering with asthma used 
the Wafers, and found more relief than from any 
other (so called) remedy ; many others speak highly of 
them.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 





rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}d, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 





“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’°—Sir Cuas, A. 
Cameron, President Royal Oollege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” post- 
free, contains suggestions to those suffering from 
defective vision, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.0.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
ORELLA MARMALADE, from the 


Kent Morella Cherry, is the most delicious of 
all Preserves. Of THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 
MAIDSTONE, and 46 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 
Makers of the Non-Alcoholic Wine, “ Morella,”’ still 
and sparkling. Urge your grocer to keep them. 
1]b. pot, by post, for 14d, 
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K of AUSTRALIA, 
ION BART. a. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
. £1,500,000 
000 


neeneneeneneeeee eeeeeee 


Paid-up Cotte 
Rese! TAL. .c ncecccccccccssccsecscccace . x 
foo Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
ETTE REDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
. wos Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
ies. 
OES on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
lection. 
Or EPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
qhich may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
May, 1 





ge —_ wei 
43 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
i 000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
Copital, 61,0000 iy subscribed. , 
BANKERS. 


. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
i one Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 


Lothbury, E.C. 





IRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
ante GATIONS for a limtt amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
GERALD YOUNG, Secretary, 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
AnEeRDEEN—1 UNION TERRACE, 
Lonpoyn—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds, £3,297,000. 
The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of this COMPANY was held within their house 
at Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 10th, 1887, when the 


Directors’ Report was presented. 
The following is a Summary of the Report referred 


* FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£581,967 16s 3d, showing an increase of £4,636 16s 8d 
over those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £310,326 6s 1d, or 53°41 

r cent. of the premiums, which is a lower ratio than 
oa been experienced since the year 1878, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
Commission to Agerits and charges of every kind) 
came to £191,666 193 4d, or 32°93 per cent. of the 
premiums, 

After reserving the usual 33 per cent. of the 
premiums to cover liabilities under current policies, 
a profit was earned of £77,928 16s 7d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

INSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new Assurances 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£425,080, These new Assurances yielded annual 
premiums amounting to £14,432 153 3d, and single 
premiums amounting to £293 2s 2d. 

The total INCOME of the year (including Interest) 
was £274,283 9s 3d. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £123,243 7s 8d. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
Commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANOH.—The sum of £7,262 33 7d 
was received for Annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £2,027,864, 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the Shareholders for the year 1886 be 
£75,000, being Dividend of £2 and Bonuses of 10s per 
share, aud that the sum of £75,000 be added to the 
Fire Reserve Fund, making that Fund now stand at 

Lonpon Boarp or DirEcToRS. 

Sir William Miller, Bart , Chairman. 

Colonel Robert Baring. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 
Sir Philip Currie, re C.B. 
George John Fenwick, Esq. 
Alex. P, Fletcher, Esq., J.P. 
Alex. H. Goschen, Esq. 
Wn. F. Hubbard, le 
Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
Henry James iauhech, the, 
Jobn Stewart, Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
StcreTary—H. E. Wilson. 

Fire DeEPARTMENT—James Robb, Manager. 
Lire DeparTMENT—Thos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY—Jas, Valentine. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of 
the Company for the year 1886, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BLIRK BECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LA LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
Gartening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 








HENRY GEORGE 
i) ORTHODOX. ” 


An Examination of Mr. George’s Position as a 
Systematic Economist, and a Review of the Com- 
petitive and Socialistic Schools of Economy. 

By ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, 103 6d, 

“Mr, George has thus performed upon the economi- 
cal system of Ricardo, an operation similar to that 
which Hume performed on the philosophical system 
of Berkeley, when following the method by which 
Berkeley had eliminated matter, he also eliminated 
mind.”—* Henry George,”’ Book V., Chapter 2, 
EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“The moderation of language, strength of conviction, 
absence of party spirit, and perfectly balanced 
reasoning of Mr. Moffat, combined with his con- 
versance with all the pease of political economy, well 
fit him to discharge the arduous duty of investigation 
of controversial doctrines...... Mr. Moffat supplements 
his examination of Mr. George’s position by an 
intelligent and comprehensive survey of the conflicting 
merits of divers competitive and Socialistic schools of 
economy...... Society owes a vote of thanks to the 
author.” — Whitehall Review. 

“‘ Mr. Moffat has made a very valuable contribution 
to economic literature, and, though he will not expect 
that all his readers will agree with him in his con- 
clusions, he has succeeded in establishing a claim on 
the attention of every thoughtful political economist. 
His work embraces a masterly summary of Mr. 
George's theories, and a temperate criticism of the 
views of that writer.’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


MR, THE 





By the Same Author. 


THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION: 
AN OMITTED CHAPTER IN POLITICAL 


Out of Print : British Museum Reading-Room. 
Gallery Catalogue, 2240 d, 
“He is an acute observer, and oftens reasons 
cogently.”’—Spectator. 
For detailed advertisement, see Jus, May 6th, &c., 
National Review, June, 


London: REMINGTON and CO. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. 398, sewed, price 4s, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
OCIETY for PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 
Part XI., MAY, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Avromatic Writine.—III. By Frederic W. H. 

ers. 

2. Opening ADDRESS AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
GENERAL MeEeEtTING. By Professor Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S. 

3. PECULIARITIES OF CERTAIN Post-HyPpnotic 
States. By Edmund Gurney. 

4, EXPERIMENTS IN THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By 

So-caALLED ‘' SPIRITUAL- 


Anton Schmoll. 

5, Accounts OF SOME 
istic” Seances. By Professor H. Carvill Lewis, 
M.A., F.G.8., and others. 

6, THE PosstBiIniT1ES OF MAL-OBSERVATION AND 
Lapse OF MEMORY FROM A PRACTICAL POINT 
or VIEW :— 

IntropucTion. By Richard Hodgson. 
EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION, By S. J. 


By Frederic W. H. 
By Edmund 


Davey. 
7. MuLtreLex PERSONALITY. 
Myers. 
8. Stages oF Hypnotic Memory. 
Gurney. 
9. Note on CERTAIN REPORTED Cases OF Hypnotic 
HyYperzstuHEsIA. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
10, Criricat Notices :— 
A. Bryet anv Cn. Feri, “LE MAGNETISME 
Anima.” By Edmund Gurney. 
Dr. GILLES DE LA TourkTTE, ‘‘ L’ HYPNOTISME 
ET LES ETATS ANALOGUES AU POINT DE VUE 
Mépico-Léeat.” By O. Elton. 
Dr. J. Ocnorowicz, ‘* VE LA SUGGESTION MEN- 
TALE.” By Frank Podmore. 
LiBRary CATALOGUE, 
List oF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES, 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUN VILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








| 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND (0.’8 


NEW LIST, 


The EARL of DESART’S NEW NOVEL is NOW 
READY 


ADY. 
Lord and Lady PICCADILLY. By 
ae Author of ‘‘ Kelverdale,” &, 3 vols. crown 
vO. 
** Eminently readable.”’—Atheneum, 
** An extremely interesting and very powerfal pics 
ture of London society.”’—Whiteha'l Review, 
‘* Lively from the first page to the last.”— Echo. 
“Full of brilliant writing and careful studies of 
London society.”’"—Evening News, 
By H. M. 


The THORNCLIFFES. 
Urwick. 3 vols. [This day. 

“Tt has a warm human interest of love and sorrow. 
Agnes is an especially loveable character. The touch 
ing incident of her death is painted with simple 
natural pathos, and will appeal with effect to lovers 
of healthy, unconventional fiction.”—Scotsman. 

NEW BOOK of TRAVEL.—Illustrated, 8vo, 163. 
From the PYRENEES th 

CHANNEL. By C. E, Actann-Trorte. 

“She writes with grace, spirit, and woman’s wit; 
and she has the qualities not so common in her sex of 
open-mindedness and ready sympathy with the ideas 
of the simple country-folks whose life and manners 
she describes so well. She has written, in short, a 
book that is at once delightful and profitable to 
read,” —Scotsman. 


HISTORY of the BOERS in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By George McCatt THEat, of the 
Cape Colonial Civil Service, Author of “A Com- 

ndium of South African History,”’ “‘ Kaffir Folk- 
ore,” &c. With 3 Maps, 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 
is day. 

NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “ BETSY LEE” 

and ** FO'C’SLE YARNS.” 

The DOCTOR, and other Poems in the 
Manx Patois. By the Rev. T. E. Brown, M.A. 
Elegantly printed in feap. 8vo, 6s. 

(Just published. 
The author is known in the Isle of Man as the 
raciest story-teller, the warmest patriot, the brightest 
and most humorous companion,’’—Liverpool Mercury. 
“One of the most delightful volumes of verse,”— 
Scotsman, 
ae from its earnest simplicity.”—Morning 
Ost, 

The CAT: its Varieties, Diseases, and 
Treatment. By Puitie M. Rute, With Full- 
Page Plates, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day. 

The GAME of CRICKET. By Fred. 
bag With a Portrait of the Author, crown 

vo, 23. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Hoamar a, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 

London: @. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court 
Fleet Street ; and Stmpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Norasie Facts.—Intense heat aug- 
ments the annoyance of skin disease, and encourages 
the development of febrile disorders ; wherefore they 
should, as they may, be removed by these detergent 
and purifying preparations. In stomach complaints, 
liver affections, pains and spasms of the bowels, Hollo- 
way’s Ointment, well rubbed over the affected part, 
immediately gives the greatest ease, prevents conges- 
tion and inflammation, checks the threatening 
diarrhwa, and averts incipient cholera. The rer 
inhabitants of large cities will find these remedies to 
be their best friend when any pestilence rages, or 
when, from unknown causes, eruptions, boils, ab- 
scesses, or ulcerations betoken the presence of taints 
or impurities within the system, and call for instant 
and effective curative medicines, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. - 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


~ 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S| 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THROUGH the GATES of GOLD: a Frag- 


ment of Thought. By Manet Cottins. Handsomely bound, gilt top, 4s 6d. 
“One of the best and strangest bits C, philosophical Orientalism produced 


since Emerson’s ‘ Nature.’ ’’—Cambridge une. 


CATHEDRAL DAYS: a Tour through 


Southern England. By Anna Bowman Dopp. With Illustrations, 6s. 


In RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. 


By Prince Kroporxin. 7s 6d. 
* One of the most interesting books of the season.””—Pictorial World. 


THREE YEARS of a WANDERER’S LIFE. 


By J. F. Keane, Author of * Six Months in Mecca.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“The story is one of the most remarkable we have read for a long time,”— 
Publishers’ Circular. 
the 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR; or, 


Wonderful Adventures of Luke and Belinda, By L. T. Courrenar. Illus. 
trated by Harry Furniss. 6s. 
“ We defy Mr. Rider Haggard, or Jules Verne, or any other romance-writer, to 
seg the equal of this in fictitious stories of travel.”"—Illustrated London 
ews, 

















NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LOVE the CONQUEROR. 3 vols.  (riis day. 
LOGIE TOWN. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. 


** Readable right through, ingenious, and well told.”—Daily Telegraph, 


A TORY LORDLING. By “Blinkhoolie,” 


Author of “ Blair Athol,” &. 3 vols. 
** Fall of gaiety and humonr,”’"—Court Journal, 


His HELPMATE. By Frank Barrett.’ 


* As finished a comedy as it is possible to conceive.”’— Whitehall Review. 


6s. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


oLD PARI §&5. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont. 





1, Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3, L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 

4. La Galerie de Notre Dame. 9, Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie, 
Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Le1eH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 

Now publishing. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print. 
m, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fixe Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


‘on BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 


Established 1841. 
Heap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Capital Paid-up, 000. rve Fund, £100,000, 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 
DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 
BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent. ; two 
or three years, 4} per cent. W. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nuusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messes. CUPPLES, 
UrgamM, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EviTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW BOO Ks. 


THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH. and 
CO. have the pleasure to announce for publication net 
week, “ VICTORIAN HYMNS,” being a Representative 
Collection of English Sacred Songs of the Past Fift 
Years, dedicated by special permission to her Majesty nd 
Queen, and choicely printed on best paper, and bound in 
buckram, with gilt leaves, price 10s 6d, 


Madame MOHL’S LIFE and LETTERS. 


JULIUS and MARY MOHL, LETTERS ang 


RECOLLECTIONS. By M. C. M. Simpson. With 2 Portrai 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s, wtraits and 2 
“From the pretty picture of a wild Irish girl in the frontispiece to'th 4 
sion, there are few pages not rich in diversion...... These letters are the choot, 
of correspondence, They sparkle and exhilarate with the vivacity of a lady who 
— conventions, and has established her right to be unconventional,”"—Daily 
ews. 


ASTORY of ONE of the CLAIMANTS to the THRONE of IVAN the TERRIBLE, 


DEMETRIUS. By the Hon. Stepney 


CoLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
HOME LIFE in TUSCANY. 


ITALIAN SKETCHES. JANET Rogs, 


With 14 Illustrations by Carlo Orsi. Crown Pn | 6d. 
By the TRANSLATOR of “JOURNEY to PARNASSUS,” &c, 


The CID BALLADS, and other Poems and 


Translations from the Spanish and German, tetas Songs of Mirza 
Schaffy. Bythelate Jamzs Youne Gisson, Edited by Marcaret D, Gingoy, 
With Memoir, by Aces Sut, 


Mr, AUBREY DE VERE’S NEW VOLUME. 
LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH 
and the EMPIRE, By AuBREY DE VERE, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


The CASTLE of KNARESBURGH : a Tale 


in Verse of the Civil War in Yorkshire, 1644; and, The WHITE MARE of 
WHITESTONE CLIFF: a Yorkshire Legend of the Fifteenth Century, 
By RicHarp Aszay, M.A, F.R.A.S. 


Printed on hand-made paper, with Frontispiece, 


A SONG of JUBILEE, and other Poems. 


By Mrs. R. 8. pe Courcy Larran (Mrs, Leith Adams). Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS CROMWELL: 


A CRITICISM OF THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, 


By ARTHUR GALTON, 
New Coil., Oxon., Author of ‘‘ Urbana Scripta,” 


Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS. 





Just published, price 12s, small 8vo, handsomely bouud and Illustrated. 


THE RECORDING ANGEL: 
A Poem. 


By JOHN HARRIS. 


London : 
WERTHEIMER, LEA, and CO., Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 


The REVOLUTION in TANNER’S LANE. 


By Marx RvurgerrorD. Edited by his Friend, RrvBEN SHarcoTr. Crown 
8v0, 78 6d. 
“The writer has the good fortune, which he well deserves, to be remembered 
by appreciative readers from one to another of his rare books.”’"—Atheneum, 
** His men and women are alive and real, and we follow his analysis of their 
motives and actions with the same sort of interest with which we read Balzac or 
Charlotte Bronté.” 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
a Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pre; to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or hair to its origi: colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from ing, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes i hless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
rs, on from whom circulars 

















‘Uhemiste, Perfume 
ts, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, EC, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
JUBILEE, 





HER MAJESTY’S 
NOTICE.—JUST PUBLISHED. 


In 2 vols. 8vo 32s, 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The Principal Chapters contributed by :— 


lseley, Lord Brassey. Lord Justice Bowen, Sir 
lite Secon. aie Leonard Courtney, Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir 
R. Blennerhassett, Mr. Giffen, Mr. Mundella, Sir J. Caird, Sir 
Lowthian Bell, Mr. J. Slagg, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Professor 
Huxley, Dr. R. Garnett, Mr. Brudenell Carter, the Rev. Dr. 
Hatch, Mr. C. A. Fyffe, Mr. Walter Parratt, and Mr. W. Archer. 


From the TIMES of June 15th. 


“ ion of her Majesty's Jubilee would have been incomplete without 

Pine: | as cae. frock om. the advances that have been made in the different 
departments of national activity, and the changes that have been effected in the 
moral and material condition of the people. Such a ore is provided by the 
book before us, in which Mr. Humphry Ward brings toget er a great deal of 
information not to be otherwise gained, save by means of extensive reading, often 
of a kind which to most people is far from attractive.” 





“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—The TIMES. 
On June 27th, Price 12s 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume XI. (CLATER—CONDELL), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lestre Sreruzn. Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, 
and farther Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 


D \DING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
eee BOOKSELLER, 


From Truth :—I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum 
opus—the magnum opus of our generation—‘The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Adictionary of the kind had been attempted so often before by the 
strongest men—publishers and editors—of the day, that I hardly expected it to 
succeed. No one expected such a success as it has so far achieved.” 


CHEAP EDITION of F. ANSTEY'S ‘A FALLEN IDOL.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey, Author 


of “ Vice Versa,’’ ** The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
On June 27th, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover, 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS, &c. 1 vol. 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 








NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 


On June 27th, Cheap Edition, fcap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s ; 
or cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


Lady BRANKSMERE. By the Author of 


* Molly Bawn,” “ Beauty’s Daughters,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co. will be happy to send, post-free on application, 
a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 5, and 6s Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, 

Among the Authors whose Works avs comprised in the Popular Novel Sevies ave the 
following :—The Author of * Molly Bawn,”’ the Author of “ John Herring.” W. E. 
Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, 
the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE MODERN LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By JAMES CLYDE, M.A., LL.D. 
A Grammar of Classical Latin composed with Constant Reference to the 
Elucidation of the Latin Element in English, 
Just published, PART I., ELEMENTARY, price 2s. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 

Any Teacher sending Righteenpence in stamp; to the Edinburgh Publishers, 
will receive a Specimen Uopy post-free. 








“A VERY THOUGHT-COMPELLING BOOK.”—Morning Post, 


STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. 


By CHARLES WARING. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 

“ We have great hopes of action to be excited by the very able and very explicit 
case that is made out by Mr. Waring,—a case which, as far as we can see, leaves 
ately no doubt of the necessity for state intervention if we, to escape the 
) 1 decad which threatens, and which railway shareholders count on, 
will make itself felt by themselves as an integral portion of a declining nation.” 

—Morning Post, 
* Willeerve as a handbook upon the subject for some time to come.”—Scotsman, 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, half-parchment, with many Plates and Illustrations, 423, 


DALMATIA, the QUARNERO, and ISTRIA; with Cettigne 
in Montenegro, and the Island of Grado. By T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, Architect, Author of “ Modern 
Gothic Architecture.” 

“In the following pages I have endeavoured to give a tolerably complete de- 
scription of all the architectural monuments of importance on the mainland of 
Dalmatia, the islands, the Croatian shore of the Gaareme, aud the Litorale of 
Istria from Pola to Aquileja. To this I have added an account of the Island of 
Grado, which though never like Aquileja part of Istria, is so intimately conn 
with Dalmatia as the Metropolitan See of the Venetian dominion, that it naturally 
belongs to my subject. The book is fully illustrated with plates and cuts. The 
illustrations are not confined to architectural subjects, but include several 
examples of church plate and silversmiths’ work, in which Dalmatia is unusually 
rich, and also several general views of the towns which will give an idea of 
Dalmatian scenery. A few illustrations, chiefly plans of buildings, are taken 
from other works, and these are in all cases acknowledged; the rest are from 
original drawings of my own.”’—From the PREFACE, 

Just published, 8vo, half-bound, 303. > 

The ANGLO-INDIAN CODES. Edited by Whitley Stokes, 
D.C.L., Correspondent of the Institute of France, and late Law Member of 
the Council of the Governor-General of India. Vol. I. SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 

“The work contains the principal codes of law which have, during the last 
twenty-six years, been enacted by the Governor-General of Indiain Council. The 
first volume deals with Substantive Law, and contains the Penal Code, the Suc- 
cession Act, the General Clauses Act, and the Acts relating respectively to Con- 
tract, Negotiable Instruments, Transfer of Property, Trusts, Easements, and 
Specific Relief. Repeals and amendments effected by subsequent legislation ara 
shown in their proper places. Each code is preceded by an introduction giving 
a general view of its objects and contents, pointing out its principal divergences 
from English law, and making suggestions for its amendment. The foot-notes 
to the sections embody or refer to the rulings of the Indian High Courts on their 
wording, and the English decisions on which many of them are founded.”—From 


the PREFACE. 

NEW WORK by Mr. ROBINSON ELLIS. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xli.-151, 83 6d. 

The FABLES of AVIANUS. Edited, with Prolegomena, 
Critical seperation, Commentary, Excursus, and Index, by Rosinson ELuIs, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Latcy College, Oxford, University Reader in Latin, 
Editor of “‘Catullus,”’ ** Publi Ovidii Nasonis Ibis,” &c. 

Just TRIG! crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By the Rev. T. 
Roacu, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, late 
Assistant-Master in Repton School. 

**T have divided the book-work into short portions, and have introduced at the 
end of each portion a set of examples illustrating the point just taught. Thus 
one or more sections may be mastered, and some of the accompanying examples 
worked out in the course of an ordinary lesson.””—From the PREFACE. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Translated by Various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F, MAX MULLER. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Just SENDS demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
Vol. XXXL—The ZEND-AVESTA. Part III. The Yasna, 
Visparad, Afrinagan, Gahs, and Miscellaneous Fragments, Translated by L. 


H. Mitts. 
*,* Part I., The Vendidad, and Part II., The Strézahs, Yasts, and Nydyis, 
translated by James DARMESTETER, may also be had, 10s 6d each. 


London: 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





A NEW STORY by Mr, F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The opening Chapters of MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX, by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,”’ “‘ Doctor Claudius,” &c., appear in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JULY. 


The Number also contains:—‘‘ WALKS in the WHEATFIELDS,”* 
by RICHARD JEFFERIES, with [Illustrations; **The PRIVATE 
JOURNAL of a FRENCH MARINER,” by W. F. DICKES, with 
Illustrations ; ‘*‘ OLD HOOK and CROOK,”’ by BASIL FIELD, with 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON; and Contributions by B, L. FARJEON, 
MORLEY ROBERTS, and others, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


With the JULY NUMBER, ready on the 25th inst., will begin Volume II. 
of this successful Magazine. 
ConTENTS, 
Bonaparte. Frontispiece, From a Miniature by Frédéric Millet, presented by 
Napoleon to Marshal Soult. 
Tuer PuysicaL PROPORTIONS OF THE TypPicaL Man. D.A.Sargent,M.D. With 
Illustrations from Photographs and Diagrams furnished by the Author. 
A CoLLEcTion OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY.—IV. With a Repro- 
duction of a Letter and Drawings. 
Tue Return TO Nature. Edith M. Thomas. 
Some IL.tusTRaTIONS OF NAPOLEON AND HIS TimES.—II. John C, Ropes, 
With Illustrations from the Author’s Collection. 
Jemimy Bascom. Philip Henry. 
Tue Common CuorD. Ellen Burroughs. : 
A Grev’s Lire E1iguty Years Aco. Selections from the Letters of Eliza South- 
gate Bowne.—I. Illustrated with Portraits and Contemporary Prints, 
Own an Otp Roap. Charles Edwin Markham. 
A Great Patience, Edward Irenseus Stevenson. 
Setu’s Brotuer’s Wire. Chaps, 24-25. Harold Frederic. 
Srtent Sorrow. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Frencn Traits—TueE Sociat Instinct. W.C. Brownell. 
Tur Ow. Charles Lotin Hildreth. ; 
A —w Incoenit0.—Part I, H.H. Boyesen, (To be Concluded in the next 
number.) 
Volume I. now ready, price 8s, in a unique and handsome form of binding, 
buckram cloth, with gilt top, which will be found extremely durable and elegant. 
Cases for binding subscribers’ copies, price 1s 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 16 Bedford Street, Strand. 
LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms ; 


redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental groun: acres ; eight lawn- 





grounds ; five tl 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private bathe,—Fall descriptive tariff of 





MANAGER, 
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NOW READY, VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 


i Sa ae Se CG 


Being a Second Series of Essays on Sundry Zsthetical Questions. 


By VERNON LEE, Anathor of “Euphorion,’’ “ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy,” &. 
2 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Contents :—Juvenilia—The Lake of Charlemain—Botticelli at the Villa Lemmi—Rococo—Boita and 
Cimarosa—Apollo the Fiddler—The Immortality of the Maestro Galuppi—Perigot—Lombard Colour Studies 
—Don Juan con Stenterello—Signor Curiazio—Christkindchen—Epilogue. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


By Professor RAWLINSON. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. Maps and; The MOORS in SPAIN. Maps 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ He has brought to the production of the volume 
before us the freedom and facility of treatment which 
thorough mastery of his topic alone could give.”— 
Scottish Leader. 


‘Unquestionably the best, the fullest, most 
accurate, and most readable history of the Moors in 
Spain for general readers.’”’—St, James's Gazette. 





NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVELS. 


A CHOICE of CHASE. /SERNSRA. Mary West. 


Wrttum Dopson. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON, 
WV1cE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
TrustTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY, 

Commirrer.—Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.RS., C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., D.C. 
Lathbury, Esq , Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, og F, 
Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., the Dean 
of Westminster. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6 ; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











SOAP.] (SOAP. 
PEAR SB’ 
SOAP. ] [SOAP. 
vse LIEBIG 


Cookery Books 
post-free on 
application to the 
Company, 


COMPANY’S 
9 Fenchurch 


EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 


ai OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


Asthe Hay-Fever Season sopmecehen, all who suffer 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 


ALKARAM from it should procure 
‘ or ANTLOATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which HAY-FEVER. 
nil Ohemiste, 2s Od a bottle—Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 
al emists, a tle.— ress, Dr. . 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





VICTOR HUGO’S NEW BOOK 


READY ON THE 24th  INsr. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, price 21s 


THINGS SEEN 
(CHOSES VUEs), 


By VICTOR HUGO, 


CONTENTS, 
1838. 1847 (Continued), 
Talleyrand. Funeral of Mdlle, Mars, 


Féte at the Duk 

Diary of a Passer by re ppensler's. he 

i | e " * 
during the Riot of the Trial, @ and Cubidres 


Twelfth of May. The Prison of the Con, 
emned. ‘ 


1840. demned, 
Funeral of Napoleon. The Duke de Praslin, 
1841 Destine 
° eath of M 
Origin of Fantine. i a 
1842. 


Flight post. 
Fieschi. ight of Louis Phili 
The Death of the Duke} The Fifteenth of May. 





re of Orleans. The National Assembly, 
ream, 1849 
1843. After Nature. 
Royer-Collard. Chancellor Pasquier, 
1844. Malle, Georges, 
King Louis Philippe. 1850. 
E At the Académie. 
vitesse Death of Balzae. 
1846. 1853. 
stoma, ¢ Lecomte. The Spy Hubert, 
Attempt of Joseph Henri, 
Visit to the Conciergerie. 1858. 
Count Mortier. Tapner, 
Soirée at M. Guizot’s. a 
1847. Thiers and Rochefort, 
Lord Normanby. 
Dinner at M. de Sal- 1875. 
vandy’s, A Retrospect. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
; LON DON, GLASGOW, and NEW YORK. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THE FALL OF THE MOGHUL 
EMPIRE OF HINDUSTAN. 

A New Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 


By H. G. KEENE, C.I1.E., 
Author of “ The History of Hindustan,” &c. 


i 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, ‘ 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: 
A SHORT SUMMARY OF HIS POSITION. 
By T. E. KEBBEL, 

Of the Inner 'femple, Barrister-at-Law. 


A New Edition, brought down to date, with Fresh 
Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotments, Small 
Holdings, and the Education Act. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
IN HALF-CROWN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

a | at the end of the month, containing 500 pp. 
and a Steel Engraved Portrait of Francis Beau- 
mont, the Fourth Half-Crown Monthly Volume of 
** The Old Dramatists,’ being 

The BEST PLAYS of BEAUMONT 

and FLETCHER, Vol. I. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. St. Lok Srracuey. 

Containing nearly 500 PP. and an Etched Portrait of 


Middleton, 

The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS 
MIDDLETON. With an _ Introduction by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 

With an Etched Full-Length Portrait of Alleyne, the 
Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College, the 
Third Edition of 

The BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. Edited, with Critical Memoir and 
Notes, by Havetock ELLIs, and containing & 
General Introduction to the Series by J. 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 

Containing 530 pp. and an Etched Portrait of 
Massinger, the Second Edition of 


The BEST PLAYS of PHILIP 





MASSINGER. With a Critical and Biographical 
Essay and Notes by ARTHUR Symons, 
VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” &c.—Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” &c. 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 


MARY JAN E’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “The Dagonet Ballads,” “ Rogues and Vagabonds,’’ &c. 
. With . te sg Portrait of MARY JANE 
tertaining autobiography...... Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, and a power of delineating its movements and development, not 
vo fee tly related :o those of Mr. Sims himself...... Should she ever take the field as a novelist independently of her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to 
d with.””—Scotsman. 














conten 








SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “St. Mungo’s City,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by P. Macnab. 





A NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


RADNA; _ or, the Great Conspiracy of 1881. 


By the PRINCESS OLGA. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW COLLECTION of STORIES.—Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


LITTLE NOVEL S. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 
“Nothing that Mr. Collins writes is lacking in the qualities of interest ‘and ingenuity...... These tales of crime and complication will not disappoint their readers, 
for they are laden with incidents, and the incidents are frequently startling. Amongst the best of them is ‘Mr. Lepel and the Housekeeper.’...... The reader will be 
engrossed { in spite of himself with the frustrated villainies and steadily developed mysteries on which the plot is made to turn.”—Spectator. 





—_— 





WINBURNE’S POEMS.—Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


** Changes would injuriously affect the representative character of the book, the design of which is to set forth the whole range of Mr. Swinburne’s poetical 
work in choice and significant examples, Not only is this aim fairly realised, but ‘it is attained by the exercise of excellent taste and discretion...... Altogether, the 
book is a good one.’’—Saturday Review. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN, 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &c. 
With Etching of Portrait by JouN Petrie, R.A., and Illustrations by A, ForESTIER. 
“Mr. Besant’s latest novel will certainly be classed amongst the most imaginative, and we are inclined to think that it is also entitled to take rank as the most 
original, of the now long series of works with which his busy pen has enriched our modern library of fiction.’’—Daily News. 





Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


GLOW-W ORM 7, & G&G E S. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ By Proxy, ” &e. 
* We can suggest no better holiday reading for heavily or lightly taxed brains than ‘ Glow-Worm Tales.’ ”’—Times. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


The EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in 


White.” 
“The novel, as a whole, i is well thought out to the smallest detail, Of the skill with which the story is told it is needless to speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, and that i is enough.”—Academy. 








EW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


CHILDREN of GIBEON : a Novel. By Walter Besant, Author of “All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘* Dorothy Forster,” &c. 


The NOVEL that ORIGINATED the ‘‘ PEOPLE’S PALACE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated by F. Barnard, 3s 6d; or, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth sibl 6d. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN: an Impossible Story. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ Children of Gibeon,” &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in the press a oe printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one con- 
taining a complete Nove!) will be published [OR at 6s each. The first Volume (to be ready immediately) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With a Portrait of James Rice, Etched 


by Daniel A. Wehrschmidt, and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT, telling the Story of his Literary Partnership with James Rice. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’SS CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING, TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 











By GRANT ALLEN. By TIGHE HOPKINS. | By OUIDA. | By eATE. SAUNDERS. 
BABYLON, *TWIXT LOVE and DUTY. OTHMAR. | SEBA 
| HEART SALVAGE, 
he MASTER of the MINE. AMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. | The TALK of the TOWN LIFE on the MISSISSIPPL. 


By EARLS SieBon. 
LOVING a 
A HARD KNOT 


Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S New Novel, The FROZEN PIRATE, will 


BEGIN in “ BELGRAVIA” for JULY. 1s Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


“The RIGHT HONOURABLE:” a Romance of Society and Politics. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth «xtra, 63. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Author of 


‘* Thornicroft’s Model,’ &c. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


In ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant Allen, Author of “Strange 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
YerRst PERSON SINGULAR, || By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


| 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | By JUSTIN McCARTHY. By JAMES PAYN. > MAE Sarat 
| 

} CYNIC FORTUNE. i In the MIDDLE WATCH. 


| 

| By SARAH TYTLER. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE, 

Lady BELL. 

















~__ Stories,” &c. Oheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. [Tmmediately. 
BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. By Edwin Lester Arnold, Author of “On 
the Indian Hills,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 (Immediately. 





London : CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











SOME STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 


F #9 
/ 


a 


os 


a prot sold separately. . 


‘Bie HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES. 


From the Tims of Cxsar to that of Diocletian. By Professor MomMsEN, 
Translated by Br. W. P. Dickson. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 10 Maps, 36s, 
a ° ~~? bi , 


The HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest 
Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THzopor MomMsEN, 
Translated (with-the Author's Sanction and Additions) by Dr. P. W. Dickson. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. 

The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 6s 6d; or sold separately, 

Vo's, I. anges 21e Vol. IIL., 10s 6d; Vol. IV., with Index, 15s, 


Alsoya LIBRARY “EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 75:. These Volumes are 


German of the late Professor Max DuncxeR. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., 
DAKD., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols, demy 8vo. 
obtained separately, price 21s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 


WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. LIBRARY EDITION, demy 8vo, 10s 6a ; or the POPULAR 


EDITION, the Twenty-ninth, crown 8vo, 63. 
of GREAT 


The NAVAL HISTORY 


BRITAIN. From the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession 

of George IV. By Wituiam James. With a Continuation of the History 
down to the Rattle of Navarino by Captain CHAmMIFR. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 

with Portraits of William James, Lord Nelson, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Earl 
St. Vincent, Lord Duncan, Sir Hyde Parker, Sir Nesbit Willoughby, Sir 

a Hoste, Lord Hood, Earl Howe, Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Dundonald, 
2s, 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By Anton GinpELy. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN Brook. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT 
of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutta Parpor, 
Author of “ Francis the First and his Times.’”’ Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New Edition, in 
3 vols, demy 8vo, 42s, 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


By Lovrs AnTorneE FAvUVELET DE BovurriENNeE, his Private Secretary. 
Edited by Colonel R. W. Purpps, late Royal Artillery. In3 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 36 Tlustrations on Steel, 42s, 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Principles, Formation, and 
Development of the English Constitution, avoiding Party Politics. Four- 
teenth Edition, crown 8vo, 62, 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME 


of QUEEN CHARLOTTE : Being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant- 
Keeper of the Wardrobe and Reader to her Majesty. Edited by her Grand- 
daughter, Mrs, VERNON DELVES BrovGutTon. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, 32s. 


The LIFE of HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 


Viscount PALMERSTON. With Selections from his Diaries and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by the Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, each 
with Frontispiece, 12s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, from 1789-1801. By ApotpHe Turers. Translated by 
FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
Eminent Personages engaged in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach. 
In 5 vole. demy 8vo, 36s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 


ee — SYSTEM, By R. Watery Cooke Tartor. In1 vol. demy 
v0, 16s, 


The GREAT TONE POETS; being Brief 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers,—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. 
By FREDERICK CROWEST. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 


from the Beginning of their Empire to Recent Times, 1250-1878. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. New and Revised Edition, 
being the Fifth. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Lady FRANKLIN BAY EXPEDITION. 


THREE YEARS of ARCTIC SERVICE, 


1881-84, and the Attainment of the Farthest North. By Apotrxus W. 


Each volnme can be 





GREELY, Major U.8. Army, Commanding the Expedition. With a Portrait 
on Steel of the Author, upwards of 120 Illustrations, and the Official Maps , 
and Charts, Third Edition, in 2 vols, royal 8vo, 42s. 


The LIVES of the 


CANTERBURY. From St. Augustine to Juxon. 


By the 1 
WALTER FarguHar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, nap Y. 


Ta 12 vols, aoay ae ; 


£9; or the following Volumes sold separately as shown:—Vol. I., 153; Vol. | : 


IL., 158; Vols. III and IV., 303; Vol. V., 15:5; Vols. VI. and VILI., 803: Vol 
VIIL, 15s; Vol, IX., 153; Vol. X., 153; Vol, XI.,153; Vol. XID, 15s, ° ” 


The LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS 


BARHAM (Author of the “‘ Ingoldsby Legends’’). By his Son, the late-Rey. 
Ricuarp H, Darton Baruan. A New Ejition,in 1 vol. crown 8¢o, with 
Portrait, 63, 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Perey 


Firzcerstp. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 6 Engravihgs on Steel by Stodart 
and Every, 30s, 


Dean HOOK : his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of 
St. John Chrysostom,” &c, The Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8¥o, with 
Index and Portrait, 6s. 


EDMUND YATES: an Autobiography. By 


Epmunp Yates. Incrown $vo, with Portrait, Fourth Edition, 6s, 


SOME EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER’S 


CAREER. By Mr. ay BALLANTINE. A New Edition (being the Tenth), 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s 6d, * 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


TWELFTH tothe NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Water Besant, M.A,, 
— Coll., Cam., Author of ‘‘ Studies in Early French Poetry,” &. 8yo, 
3. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE, 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Marr 
RussELt Mitrorp. Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 


The LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 


of the HOUSE of HANOVER: Sophia Dorothea of Zell (wife of George I.} 

—Carolina Wilhelmina Dorothea (wife of George II.)—Charlotte Sophia (wife 

of George. III.)—Caroline of Brunswick (wife of George IY.)—Adelaide of 

Saxe-Meinengen (wife of William IV.) By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of 

¢ ce eee ee and Something on Them,” &c. Fourth and Enlarged Edition, 
vols, 8vo, 253, 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. MicNET. By ANDREW ScoBLE. With 2 Portraits, 
in crown 8yo, 6:, 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the French of M, Guizot. By ANDREW Scoste, In crown 8yo, with 4 


Portraits, 63. 
The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. By Juanne Lovisz 
HENRIETTE Campa, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With a Short 
Memoir of Madame Campan, by MM. Barrier and Maicne. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with additional Notes, in crown 8vo, 63, with 


Portrait on Steel. 
The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 


LITERATURE. By R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph.D., late Prebendary of 8t. 
Panl’s, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. A 
New Edition, 1 vol. demy Svo, 9s, 


A NEW EDITION, with Portraits, of 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by Peter Conninauam,. In 9 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, £4 14s 6d. 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: 


Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &. By Joun Times, F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 8v0, 
with Portraits, 12s. 


The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Turuer. 
By Joun Truss, F.8,A. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s, 


The LIFE of Lord WOLSELEY. By Charles 


RaTHBOoNE Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S, In 1 vol. crown 8vo0, with a 
Portrait, 6s. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 
Baxer, Author of “ French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” 
nag Portrait of Peg Woffington. Popular Edition, Revised, 1 vol. crow2 

vo, 63, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to 


her Majesty the Queen. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camppe.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
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